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OUTWARD BOUND. 


A grievous day of wrathful winds, 
Of low-hung clouds, which seud and fly 
And drop cold rains, then lift and show 
A sullen realm of upper sky. 


The sea is black as night; it roars 
From lips afoam with eruel spray, 
Like some fierce, many-throated pack 
Of wolves, which seents the chase’s prey. 


Crouched in my little bee. nook, 
I hear the menacing voices call, 

And shudder, as above the deck 
Topples and swings the weltering wall. 


It seems a vast and restless grave, 
Insatiate, hungry, beckoning 

With dreadful gesture of command 
To every free and living thing. 


Lord,” I ery, Thou makest life 
And hope and all sweet things to be ; 
Rebuke this hovering, following Death,— 

This horror never born of Thee !”’ 


A sudden gleam,—the waves light up 
With radiant, momentary hues, 

Amber, and shadowy pearl and gold, 
Opal and green and unknown blues ; 


And, rising on the tossing walls, 
Within the foaming valleys swung, 
Soft shapes of sea-birds, dimly seen, 
Flatter and float and call their young. 


A moment; then the lowering clouds 
Settle anew above the main, 

The colors die, the waves rise higher, 
And night and terror rule again. 


No more I see the small, dim shapes 
So unafraid of wind and wave, 

Nestling beneath the tempest’s roar, 
Cradled in what I deemed a grave. 


But all night long I lie and smile 
_ At thought of those soft-folded wings, 
Still trusting, with the trustful birds, 

In Him who cares for smallest things. 


SusAN COOLIDGE. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Don’r imagine your feelings the only ones in the school- 
room to be in jured.—Centropolis. 


as Enthusiasm is the key to love for one’s work, 
ve for one’s work, coupled with a moderate aptitude, is 
the key to suecess.—J. O, Taylor, Texas. 


- Character in pupils should be our first and prom- 
inent aim. If we fail here, we most disastrously fail.— 
Supt. Edward Smith, Syracuse, N. Y. 


_ Iris not the mental work at school that hurts; it is the 
irregular, perhaps vicious habit of living, and improper 
and excessive pleasure-seeking, which do the damage, and 
concerning which the statisticians are silent.—School. Ed. 


or Imrration.—The attempt to induce 
a large class of young teachers to imitate the experience 
of others can only end in failure. However varied the 
form which knowledge may take, the methods of instruc- 
tion are personal characteristics —La. School Journal. 


Nor too Mucu.—The teacher’s authority should never 
be abused from over-use. It should be a great reserve 
Power mighty force,—of whose existence pupils are 
®onscious, and which they recognize as the controlling 


terest,—from personal regard, if possible; if that fails. 
then compulsion should be used, and unwaveringly.— 
Central School Journal. 


— One of the main objections urged against our graded 
system is, that it compels the pupils to work in a mass ; 
that the individuality of a pupil is repressed ; that the 
bright, active ones must go along with the dull and the 
indolent. Let a teacher be placed in charge of a less 
number of pupils, and there will be more time to devote 
to the various classes. —Supt. J. G. Edgerly, Mass. 


— Believe me, the thoughts and fancies of leisure hours 
also need directing and guarding. A boy will never 
make a less successful business man, if, when business 
hours are over, he can turn with zest to a wisely written 
book, and follow the author into the wide realm of facts 
and fancies, lights and shadows, that rise and fall over 


all the strange problems of human existence.—Miss Alice 
Freeman. 


— What the schools need is not more of arithmetic 
and grammar, but more of heart-culture,—zsthetic and 
moral training ; less cramming and driving for per cents ; 
more moral instruction. The world needs good men as 
well as good accountants and grammarians, and there is 
to-day less lack of intelligence than of public virtue and 
private fair-dealing, less lack of knowledge than of an in- 
clination toward a nobler life,—a life of justice, kindness, 
and merey.—Dr. John B. Peaslee, Cincinnati. 


PorutarR I@NoRANCE is far more dangerous to-day 
than it was one hundred years ago. To-day the laboring 
man, owing to the telegraph and steam-engine, can unite 
in powerful organizations reaching throughout the coun- 
try. General education is necessary to-day to the exist- 
ence of civil society in its present form. A very ignorant 
community cannot be virtuous and moral and public spir- 
ited. In a crowded society education, if not the cause, is 
certainly a prime condition of morality and publie spirit 
and virtue,—a something without which the latter cannot 
exist. Education is a matter of general and not merely 
local interest. It may well be that a present inhabitant 
of New York has more at stake in the schools of a small 
village in Tennessee or Arkansas, to which he in the 
course of events may move, than in those of New York 
itself. The schools of a community redound not only to 
the benefit of those immediately supporting them, but 
often, and quite as much, to other and more distnat com- 
munities. No community can be sure of reaping the 
legitimate fruits of its efforts in the cause of education if 
its sister communities are allowed to neglect the matter 
nearly altogether.—L. J. James, in Andover Review. 


A PROFESSIONAL STUDY ON INERTIA OF 
THOUGHT. 


BY J. H. HOOSE, PH.D., 
Prin. Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. 


This study touches a very important part of teaching ; 
to wit, movement of thought when under tuition. 

Case: The case occurred in our schools of practice. 
The teacher-in-training was instructing a class of 6° grade 
(sixth school-year) pupils; the lesson was upon the laws 
of the lever; the experiments had been conducted in the 
presence of the class on the preceding day ; this lesson 
was on the application of the laws. The teacher placed 
upon the board the following example : 2p X 6ap=9 wt 
x ? a.w.,—using p for power, a for arm, and w¢ for weight. 
One of the boys, Master Herbert, answered correctly. 
The teacher placed upon the board a second example, 
80 « 3 = 480 x ? and worked the problem in the pres- 
ence of the class, giving by mistake 2 as the answer in- 
stead of 4. This incorrect result was allowed to remain 
upon the board. The teacher gave a third example to 
the class and called upon Master Herbert ; but he failed 


element of the school. Get them to do the work from in- 


to give the correct result. The critic then took charge of 


the class, and explained carefully the example, obtaining 


in the end the correct answer. After several examples 
had been written by the teacher-in-training, and answered 
correctly by the pupils, the teacher wrote, 5 ? 
Several pupils raised hands at once; but Master Herbert 
looked at the board for some time, and then raised his hand 
very suddenly. A little girl being called upon, gave the 
answer 5, but could give no analysis of the process. The 
class was dismissed at this point, and Master Herbert was 
not called upon in this example. 

Question, submitted by one of the teachers-in-training 
who was present during the lesson: ‘ Were not Master 
Herbert’s haltings and failures due to the blunder of the 
teacher in the example above, when she gave 2 instead 
of 4, and did not correct the answer before leaving the 
example ? 

The case is a typical one,—the pupil stumbling along 
in the mental acts from the moment that his confusion 
arose over the 2 given instead of 4. I conceive this case 
to belong to a class of cases of mental phenomena, and 
shall treat it upon this theory. 

All intellectual acts are volitional activities ; they are 
movements put into form by the self-acting energy that 
constitutes the chief quality of mind. This self-acting 
energy is known by the name of will. The will sets 
in motion that which is called thought ; or, more strictly, 
perhaps, the will acting as intelligence is called thought. 
In either case, the thought in motion is called thinking, 
and requires time to pass from one point or stage to an- 
other point. This thought or movement of intelligence 
begins to trace a given line by a determination of the 
mind ; this act of determination is as an impact upon a 
body (suppose a ball), and gives to it a certain quantity 
of momentum; this momentum, thus implanted, consti- 
tutes an article of inertia; this inertia tends to carry the 
body forward in an undeviating line until it is overeome 
by another force. ‘This illustration conceives thought to 
be given a determining impact when itis set in motion ; it 
tends to continue in this motion until changed by the force 
of another exertion of intelligence. 

The boy began the recitation with correct work ; he 
followed the explanation given in the second example by 
the teacher-in-training ; but his thought suffered a shock 
when he saw the teacher arriving at 2 instead of $; he 
supposed that the teacher was correct and he was wrong ; 
he began to retrace the lines which his thought had trav- 
ersed in the first following; he became confused between 
his own thoughts and the decision of the teacher ; his thought 
was moving with the momentum which had been imparted 
to it by his first impulses (or impacts) of determination. 
His mind was in this state of confusion, notwithstanding 
the subsequent explanation given by the critic, when the 
last example was given to the class ; his thought was bur- 
dened by the inertia which was occasioned by the second 
example, and which had not been overcome and dissi- 
pated by the succeeding examples. His thought did not 
regain its equilibrium until it had overcome the persist- 
ency of its inertia; i. ¢., changed the direction of its 
movements, by a contra-impulsive power. The boy re- 
vealed this moment of mental illumination,—it was when 
he raised his hand on a sudden, in the last example. 
This point indicated that his thought was again moving 
without conflicting momentums. But the ignorance or 
the blunder of the teacher in training was the occasion of 
this experience of the boy. He did the best that he could 
according to the nature of mind ; if the teacher had cor- 
rected the error at once, she would have set earlier the 
boy’s thoughts into equilibrium. 

[This phenomenon of persistency of thought, of “ sug- 
gestion,” or of “implanting impulses which sometimes at 
once, sometimes after a long period of incubation, work 
themselves out inevitably in the appropriate acts,” is an 
interesting professional study for teachers. Much light 


is cast upon the general subject by the investigations of 
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Mr. Frederick W. H. Myers, and by those of the Society 
for Psychical Research. See Mr. Myer’s article on 
“Human Personality,” in The Fortnightly for March, 
1885, and Vols I. and IT. of Proceedings of the Society. } 


SCHOOL PORTRAITS. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


Upon seeing, recently, at the Chelsea high school, a 
good-sized, finely-framed picture of its respected principal, 
which was soon to adorn the walls of the school hall, I 
impulsively exclaimed, “ Would that all the principals 
who had honored the school with their labors, could thus 
be represented! Is it not possible to have this done even 
now?” And I have thought since, that if this was desir- 
able in the Chelsea school, why not in other schools in 
our land? What pleasant reminiscences such pictures 
could suggest to many an old pupil who should wander 
back to the haunts of his school-days. And what inter- 
esting historical links such could become, to connect the 
teachers from one generation to another! Is not this 
idea worth a practical consideration before our schools 
have added any more years to their existence ? 


We all know how much more interesting church records 


are when the faces of the preachers who have been settled|/have generally come to the conclusion that the Hercu- 
over them have been preserved for our observation. And/lean task of teaching five hundred scholars how to write 
if this be true of church records, how much more cf those} correctly should be dropped upon the defenseless should- 
of schools, which are more or less related to every family|ers of one poor mortal,—namely, the instructor in rhet- 
in the land ? oric. But if this work is properly performed it cannot 

In many cases it is doubtless impossible to obtain por-| fail to prove profitable to all teachers. An instructor who 
traits of past principals; but there is no well-established |is unable to criticise the English compositions of his pu- 
school or college but what can begin now to thus put on| pils can scarcely be competent to recognize his own merits 
record their principals and presidents of to-day. The ex-|and defects in style, or those of the ancient and modern 
ample would very likely be followed by succeeding gener-| authors with whom he deals. There is no secret in ac- 
ations, until it should become a part of school-life to see} quiring the ability to judge between what is good and 
the faces of the past breathing a constant benediction! bad in every literary production. Certainly no better self- 
instruction could be furnished to any teacher than a care- 
A good thing is also gained for future study and inter-| ful criticism of his pupils’ essays. 


upon present educational work. 


est, when each class graduating from a well-founded in- 


stitution leaves behind a substantially-framed picture of] language should be postponed until pupils enter upon the 
itself. This idea is delightfully illustrated in the English| study of rhetoric. This science has merely crystallized 
and Classical School for Boys, in Providence, R.I. There] into rules a few of the most important requirements of a 
one beholds hanging on the walls of the school-building a| good style. It will not impart grace and fluency to the 
little framed group of the first class, which graduated in| writings of the most arduous student of its canons. 


1865, to which is appended the school motto, Deo Doc- 


trineque. There is also a picture of every class,—with | one’s self or of a conscientious teacher, alone will give the 
motto of its own instead of that of the school,—which has|eommand of language. But in view of the essay writing 
graduated since. The grouping style of picture was fol-|in all our schools, what can be done with a class who, but 
lowed by a small photograph vf each member inclosed in| year from graduation, are introduced to the study of 
a mat; then by the cabinet form. If Mr. W. A. Mowry,| rhetoric and composition? Many of their former teach- 
the founder of the school,—now so well known as editor] ers, as well as they themselves, expect that, at this late 
and publisher of Lducation,—had not been thus interested day, they will all at once become ready writers. To begin 
in preserving the very first class, would the others have| with, they have a horror of composition. Some realize 
been so likely to have followed? I fear not. Care should | their own defects, but see not how to remedy them ; oth- 
be taken that these valuable pictures, as also those of like| ers, injured by flattery, are deluded with the idea that they 
import in other institutions, should be well-preserved ; for, | are already finished writers. At the outset, a judicious se- 


would not our Boston Latin School, whose principal he 
was for nearly forty years, now give for his report of his 
connection with it; his records; the catalogue of his boys, 
ete., etc.! But they are all gone, and the loss can never 
be made good. 

The essence of teaching, to be sure, is spiritual. This, 
perhaps, the best teachers realize the most. Buta practi- 
cal interest in preserving the forms of themselves, and 
their worthy pupils, for the eye of future generations, is a 
trait of mind to be desired, since it foresees the gratifica- 
tion of an historical instinct to grow stronger and stronger 
as our country advances in civilization. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH.—(I1.) 


BY WM. B. HARLOW, PH.D., 
Instructor in Literature and Rhetoric in the Syracuse High School. 
At the beginning of the last of a three years’ course 
our high school scholars take up the study of rhetoric. 
They have previously belonged to composition classes, 
which are called but once a week. They have hitherto 
presented perhaps a dozen essays during each year. The 
various teachers have done what they could to render 
profitable this exercise, which has been a disagreeable 
task alike to instructors and instructed. Our teachers 


It is unfortunate that systematic practice in writing the 


Composition practice under careful criticism, either of 


in the future become a Ruskin, but even though possessed 
of rare poetic and imaginative powers he will, if untrained, 
remain, like Burns’ father, one of the “ mute, inglorious 
Miltons,” forever vainly struggling to give utterance to 
noble thoughts. 

Some teachers are fond of giving their pupils narrative 
subjects. Surely the child will be able to tell what he 
has been doing! This he does while among his mates in 
the school-yard, every day. But, alas! there is a world 
of difference between talking well and writing well. This 
we may all realize if we attempt to write our letters in 
narrative form. In writing, as well as in reading, the 
unskilled will immediately become cramped and artificial. 
Without practice and mental discipline a child cannot tell, 
in a respectable manner, how he spent his vacation, or re- 
late his experience in duck-shooting. 

To begin, then, at the foot of the ladder, a variety of 
simple objects which would inspire an interest in the va- 
rious members of the class should first be selected. One 
day I placed my hat and a pear upon the table. My 
class were directed to write as much as possible upon one 
of the subjects during a given fifteen minutes. I fur- 
nished them with an outline as an assistance to ready 
thought. This comprised such items as color, shape, size, 
composition, and uses. Elementary as this work seems, 
some of the most faithful of the class wrote but five lines 
during the quarter-hour. Others had composed more than 
three times this amount. But I had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the thirty-five members of the class had for 
once written an original and natural composition in which 
they had really been interested. They had also come 
down to a particular subject, and had not written about 
pears and hats in the abstract. They found, too, that in 
these simple objects there were many things which were 
still to be learned or speculated upon, and that they had 
really never seen a pear or a hat before. The sentences, 
although rapidly written, were, as a rule, expressed with 
much better choice and arrangement of words than I found 
in their painfully-performed fortnightly essays. Composi’ 
tion work had now begun in earnest, and we all rejoiced 
that its most disagreeable features had already dis- 
appeared. 


THE SOCIAL CLUB.—(1.) 


BY MRS. H. B. B. LORD. 


‘* What shall we do on Friday afternoons? There is usually a 
esessation from the common routine of study and recitation, and then 
the dreaded exercise of declamation and composition comes. How 
can we make this afternoon less dreaded and more attractive to our 
scholars ?”’ T. 


I will give in reply to this inquiry some general sug- 
gestions and hints, which I will expand in some future 
papers. 

In most of our city schools there are greater opportuni- 
ties for recreation, that will combine the useful and agree- 


able, than are found in the country schools. The city 


as the years go by, they will become more and more in-||ection of subjects is the first duty of the teacher. If pu-| schools have within their reach museums, natural-history 


teresting as historical studies of some of the successful] pils are allowed to choose their own topics, in nine cases 
out of ten some such theme as the “Spanish Armada,” 

It is to be regretted that many a class in school and| «The Character of Napoleon,” or the ‘* Writings of Scott,” 
college, which had its class-pictures for its members,| iJ] result in generous compilations from all the encyclo- 
failed to leave them as a legacy to its alma mater ; for,|pedias within reach. We all understand why this is. 
as we have seen, in this way they would have been pre-|Under similar circumstances most of us would do the 
served as a whole for the benefit of those interested in the] same. 
history of the institution. Where framed pictures, either|than in the seholar. But if it is permitted to prepare 
of teachers or pupils, are not desirable or convenient to be essays in this way, little originality of thought or expres- 
obtained, a large album, at the expense of the school} sion will result from the exercise ; or, perhaps, the pupil 


pupils of to-day. : 


rooms, galleries of art, paintings and statuary, panorama 


and cyclorama, and various other places of interest, where 
a visit and examination will be of great interest to the 
scholars ; and the visit to these places can be arranged 
for some of the Friday afternoons. 


The Friday following a visit to the gallery of paintings 


The defect lies in the lack of training much more|the teacher can require every scholar to give some accu- 
rate account of some one piece of painting or statuary. I 
think, it is well always for the teacher to accompany the 
school in their visit to such places, and expect every one 


fund, could be made good use of. This, under the special! may choose the description of a rural scene. But the|to be prepared with a note-book and pencil ; and it is well 
care of the principal for the time being,—whose first work] picture is a failure. It has nothing to distinguish it from| for the teacher to be prepared, by a previous visit to the 


should be to adorn it with his own picture,—could be|4)) other country landscapes. The writer has seen trees, 
made to become the sacred property of the school as long| brooks, and skies; but he has not noticed the forms and 
as it should exist. Of course special pains should be|hues of leaf and branch; the winding channel, and the 
taken that everything put into the album should be dated.| pebbles on the banks of the streamlet, or the cloudlets of 

If, in addition to this, each principal or president|the dappled dawn, all of which possess a host of peculiar- 
could leave a true, concise report of any particularly |ities, which impart the secret charm of individuality to all 
striking change of method or work which had happened | of nature’s forms. 


during his administration, it would also be a sure and 


gallery, to point out the most interesting features of the 
best works of art they are to study. We shall always 
find that different eyes see things so differently that what 
will interest one will be wholly overlooked by another ; 
some will discover at once the beautiful; another will 
find a study in some part of the picture that others had 
entirely overlooked ; these can all be brought out and dis- 
In a word, the child who has never been taught to|cussed on the Friday afternoon above mentioned ; viz., 
pleasant way to preserve school history. Alas! would|look at the objects around him cannot be expected, if you 
that dear old Ezekiel Cheever, the faithful schoolmaster| place a brush in his hand, to display the powers of a 
of seventy years, had done this! Or, if he were so for-|skilled artist. He must be taught first, to notice and de- 
tunate as to have done so, would he had left it where it|scribe a simple object with fidelity, and, perhaps, in good 
could now be found! What a legacy such would have|time, he may be ready for the multitude of forms which 


the one following the visit. 


I was visiting a city school one Friday, where I had 


previously recommended the above method of spending 
the time allotted to composition and declamation, and I 
found the subject for this afternoon was, “A Visit to a 


been for America’s early educational history! What!compose the wonderful picture of a landscape. He may 


Cotton Manufactory.” One boy was called upon to read 
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from his note-book ; and he gave a very interesting de- 
«ription of the visit in general. He then gave, in accu- 
rate figures, the number of pounds of cotton used there ; 
the number of employees ; and the amount of cotton cloth 
produced in one year. Another boy had ascertained the 
unt of power needed and used to propel the machin- 
ery, describing very accurately the working of the great 
engines used. Another one described the various processes 
ol to reduce the raw cotton, by means of cards, spindles, 
and looms, to cloth, Then a boy gave us a nice picture, 
in words, of the surroundings of the buildings, describing 
the fine trees, nice yards filled with flowers, and the wealth 
of green grass. I found every boy (about fifty in num- 
her) had some special feature to describe ; and it was all 
so interesting to hear that the time was too short for it, 
and the teacher found it needful to carry this same exer- 
cise over to the next Friday. Every boy was cheerful 
and earnest about his part, showing no wish to escape 
from the exercise ; aud the teacher told me it had been so 
from the first day of her introducing the exercise. She 
said some boys were very fond of declamation, and were 
usually well prepared in the same; so an occasional piece 
spoken, some music, and a march, perhaps, would make 
such a pleasant variety that the Friday exercises had be- 
come very attractive to her scholars. I had known this 
school to be almost in a state of insubordination, owing to 
the Friday afternoon exercises, some of the boys utterly 
refusing to be present on that day if required to “speak a 
piece.” Be assured I was much gratified to know that 
such a state of things had been reached, and this exercise 
seemed to meet the wants of those boys so admirably. A 
pleasant conversation was carried on between the teacher 
and scholars, she helping and suggesting, apparently will- 
ing to receive information from each one. It was a very 
delightful exercise. 


amo 


JOHN KITT0, THE WORKHOUSE BOY. 


BY CAROLINE 8. MORGAN. 


Long ago, in 1804, when our young giant of a nation was a mere 
baby in its English long-clothes, there was born in Plymouth, Eng- 
land, a wee boy so small and puny that his life seemed hung upon 


‘a thread. And had the thread snapped, it would hardly have 


seemed a pity; for that anything good could come from such a 
wretched home appeared altogether unlikely. : 

But the poor, broken-hearted young mother cherished, as best she 
could, the tiny spark of life ; and the little John Kitto, burdened with 
a stunted body, weak limbs, and an aching head, struggled through 
the tender years, which, with more fortunate children, are so happy 
and sweet; years in which the miserable home became worse and 
worse, if possible, and the shiftless father a criminal as well as a 
drunkard, 

When he was four years old the little John’s grandmother, his 
mother’s mother,—herself the widow of a drunkard,—taking pity 
upon the delicate, nervous child, took him to her own home, which, 
though nothing but a garret and the abode of poverty, was a para- 
dise in comparison with the one he had left. The two became very 
fond of each other; and John delighted in the walks they took to- 
gether by the seaside and through the woods, when she regaled his 
intellect with the exciting tales of “‘ Blue Beard"’ and “‘ Jack, the 
Giant Killer,” and his stomach with apples and delicious morsels 
of hard gingerbread. 

At eight years old he was sent to school, but only for a short 
time, as his grandmother could not pay the required tuition, and no 
one took interest enough in the forlorn child to see that he was 
placed in on of the charity schools. But the bright eyes were wide 
awake; the active mind in dead earnest; and he learned to read 
mayne fs. surprising celerity, devouring with avidity every thing 
- ay his hands upon. He pored in rapture over Gulliver's 

ners /sand Pilgrim’s Progress, which, with Bible and prayer-book, 
constitated his grandmother’s meagre library, and read with ab- 
sorbed interest the many books of all description which, at his ur- 
sent entreaty, she managed to pick up among her neighbors. Not 
, very choice selection, it may quite safely be surmised. Every 
spe he could earn by odd jobs, errands, etc., went for old 
tet S or papers, in the possession of which he took a perfect de- 
light, If they happened to be illustrated, so much the better, for 
—. him a chance to cultivate his artistic talents by decorating 
7 “—_ indigo (from his grandmother’s bluing-box), which he 

‘ssolved in water and applied with a feather for a brush. 

: he such enjoyments came to an end all too quickly. The old 
“s y ny an invalid, could work no more, and with the little 
ri 8 Rec so well had to be removed to the wretched home 
aa which she had taken him, and where both felt themselves 
ieee Though but eleven years old, he was speedily appren- 
aie 'o a barher; but not taking to the business, and falling under 

‘Spicion of some misdemeanor, he was very soon dismissed in dis- 
ye embittered and angry at the injustice done him. But he 
re " wished himself back in the hated barber’s shop when he 
rm what was before him. When sober, his father was a capa- 
ty beeper. and it was soon decided that he could be of consider- 
“Sassi3taneg to him in hig work, whose only merit seemed to poor 


John that it might afford him some lesiure hours for his heart's 
chief delight,—long rambles in the woods, with a precious book for 
company. 

But work and reading alike were sadly interrupted. Soon after 
he was fourteen years old, though still delicate and all but de- 
formed, he was doing the man’s work of carrying a heavy load of 
slates from the ground to the roof of a building where his father 
was at work, when, in stepping from the ladder to the roof, he lost 
his footing and fell to the ground, a distance of 35 feet. He was 
taken up insensible, blood from his mouth and nose pouring over 
his ragged clothes; and for nearly a year he was more of an invalid 
thanever. But, alas ! this was not all; for it was soon discovered 
that the shock of the terrible fall had made him deaf; not par- 
tially, but totally, so that from that time until his death, in 1854,— 
thirty-seven years,—he never heard a sound. 

If he had been of small account before, he was now of even 
less, and was suffered to wander about at will, earning a precari- 
ous penny here and there and in all kinds of odd ways. He man- 
aged to get possession of a box of paints, with which he decorated 
elaborate signs for the windows of the poor little shops in the neigh- 
borhood. Wrote a short story, and illustrated it, about ‘* what 
was done in England at the time when wild men lived in it,’’ for 
which he was paid a penny, and he composed a drama of the 
tragedy order, which was performed by a troupe of boys and girls, 
and netted him three half-pence. 

But the poverty-stricken, sin-infested home at last attracted at- 
tention, and public charity took the case in hand. The invalid 
grandmother was removed to more comfortable quarters, and poor 
John, pinched with hunger, shivering with cold, with exposed, 
bleeding feet, and with no questioning as to his wishes, was sent to the 
workhouse, a fate against which he bitterly protested, but in vain. 

Here he was at first a butt for the jeers and jibes of his associ- 
ates, for his appearance was very odd. But it was soon discovered 
that he was very smart, and that in spite of his deafness and puny 
body, he was well able to defend himself. 

Unable to hear a word, and talking so little as almost to lose the 
power of speech, his yearning heart, deprived of all sympathy, 
found comfort in pouring itself out in a voluminous journal, which, 
with much literary merit, is a genuine curiosity. In it he gives 
this description of himself when sixteen : 

‘*T am fonr feet eight inches high, my hair is stiff and coarse, of 
a dark brown color, my head is very large, and I believe has a tol- 
erable good lining of brain within. My eyes are brown and large, 
and are the least exceptionable part of my person; my forehead 
is high, my eyebrows bushy, my nose is large, mouth very big, 
teeth well enough, skin of my face coarse, my limbs are not ill- 
shaped; when clean, my hands are very good; my upper lip is 
graced, or rather disgraced, with a beard.’’ This ufortunate ap- 
pendage he owns to having been the result of too much practising 
upon himself while in the barber’s shop. He goes on, ‘‘I stoop 
much in walking, and walk as though I feared I should fall at 
every step. When I go anywhere I am almost afraid to meet any- 
one, for there is, it seems, something about me that exposes me to 
observation and makes me stared at.’’ 

The discipline and order of the workhouse, however distasteful, 
proved of great service to him, and he soon became a proficient in 
his trade, that of making list shoes. He won the favor of the 
superintendent, was granted some unusual privileges, and read, 
wrote, and studied every spare hour with very marked results. 

But to be a ‘‘ workhouse boy”’ chafed his proud spirit, and to 
his great joy, in response to his entreaties, he was apprenticed to a 
shoemaker. His rejoicings, however, were premature, for he had 
fallen into the hands of a brutal tyrant who, because of his infirm- 
ities, thought he could abuse him with impunity. But John’s 
spirit was high, his courage great; he made an appeal to the au- 
eshilen, and wrote out his case so admirably and correctly that 
he won it without difficulty. Great astonishment was expressed at 
the ability of the ‘‘ workhouse pauper,’’ ‘‘ the felon’s son ;’’ but no 
one interested himself in his behalf, and he was returned to the 
workhouse with its treadmill life. 

But he came back encouraged and hopeful; he had made his 
cruel oppressor tremble, had plead his own cause, secured his own 
release,—why could he not do something more ? Never would he 
stop at shoemaking, though he had become so perfect at his trade 
that that was all the workhonse autborities wanted. So he read 
and wrote more diligently than ever, and made up his mind that 
he would make books instead of boots. 

He managed to have some of his compositions published in one 
of the papers, and secured the favorable notice of a Mr. Harvey, a 
famous mathematician and scientific man, who issued a prin cir- 
cular, in which his sad history was told, his character highly com- 
mended, his wonderful talents eulogized, and assistance asked for 
the boy of eighteen, who, in spite of such antecedents and notwith- 
standing such terrible disadvantages, promised so much. The doc- 
ument was widely circulated, and secured immediate attention, 
which resulted in the following entry in the workhouse minutes: 
** John Kitto, discharged 1828, J uly 17. Taken out. under the 
patronage of the literati of the town.” A committee who had the 
matter in charge provided him with a comfortable boarding-house ; 
the public library was placed at his disposal; his friendless youth 
poe, or him, and he hoped and believed in his eventual success, 
usefulness, and fame. Re 

He worked incessantly, cut off as he was from all social inter- 
course, and frequently published articles, many of which were 
greatly admired. Before he was twenty his friends issued a volume 
of his essays, with which, however, he was not satisfied, feeling that 
he could do far better. Greatly as he appreciated all that was 
done for him, he was an independent boy, and only too glad to help 
himself as far as possible. He secured employment from the 
Church Missionary Society, and was sent out by it to Malta in 
charge of one of its printing-presses. Later, in company with a 

who were making a missionary tour, he traveled extensively 
through the far East, taking careful notes, keeping an accurate 
journal of details, and writing long, interesting letters. 

After an absence of four years he returned to London and en- 
tered immediately upon an active literary life, which culminated in 
his great work, the Pictorial Bible,—the result of his long years of 
study at home and careful observations abroad. It sprang at once 
into popularity, and the workhouse boy was famoas. Poverty, 
rags, disease, deafness, isolation, had done their best to crush out 


his ambition and love of knowledge,—but in vain; and among the 


writers of biblical literature, the name of John Kitto shines immortal, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


— Method implies an “ end” in view. 


— What is the aim in the lesson you are now teaching. 
You will never hit the mark by any miscellaneous instruc- 
tion. Methods are valueless until you know what you 
are attempting to teach. 


— When the teachers as a class are expert in their 
methods there will be a profession of teaching. It is a 
profession already, so far as there is a science in methods 
of teaching. 


— You can learn “ methods” by experience, by normal 
school training, by attendance upon teachers’ institutes, 
by studying works on teaching, by reading educational 
journals. Without the latter, other appliances are lim- 
ited in these days of improvement in thought and action. 


METHODS IN RECITATIONS. 


1. The main objects of the,recitation are : 
(1) Instruction imparted by the teacher. 
(2) Mental training for the pupil. 
2. The minor objects of the recitation are: 
(1) To induce study. 
(2) To test preparation. 
(3) To cultivate expression. 
(4) To correct errors or mistakes. 
(5) To awaken inquiry. 
(6) To form habits of attention, readiness, and 
self-possession.—John Swett’s Methods. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN MUSIC.—(IL.) 


FoR COUNTRY TEACHERS. 


BY W. F. HEATH. 


The daily program of the country school is often crowded, 
leaving but little time for what are too often termed extra 
studies. Yet many teachers can, if they will, find a few 
moments each day to be given to a short, but practical, 
music lesson, and in every other instance an hour on Fri- 
day can be given without robbing any of the required 
studies. 

Assuming that the school is ungraded, and that no 
musical instruction has been given previously, the first 
lessons may be given to the whole school. Without any 
unnecessary comments (a very common fault with nearly 
all teachers), the teacher may sing for the class a tone of 
medium pitch, which may be called do. This model tone 
should be repeated and imitated by the school until the 
sounds produced become clear, soft, musical, and thor- 
oughly in unison. The class should then be required to 
give the tone without the model from the teacher. This 
may be called the first step. 

As a second step, the pupils may be asked to give the 
tone without first having the model; but, if not success- 
ful, the model may be given and imitated until the tone 
is given softly and in unison. To this tone may now be 
added, by model from the teacher, sol, or five of the scale. 
The model and imitation should be repeated until the tones 
become clear and in unison. Then will follow the sing- 
ing of the two tones, do and sol, relatively, and, if possi- 
ble, without model. 

The teacher may now take a ruler, and, holding it in a 
vertical position, give the class a short drill on these two 
tones and their relationship, by using the lower end of the 
ruler to represent do, and the upper end to represent sol. 
This, successfully accomplished, completes the second step. 
By this the class have learned, partly at least, what (to 
carry out the analogy between music and language) may 
be termed two musical words of the musical language. 

For the third step the work already done should be re- 
viewed, if possible without any models, until the clear 
unison is re-established. The staff (the musical charae- 
ter consisting of five lines and four spaces, used to repre- 
sent the pitch of tones) may be placed upon the black- 
board. Upon it should be placed a bar (a vertical line 
drawn across the staff), at the beginning, and a double 
bar (two heavy, vertical lines) placed at the end of the 
staff. Place a dot (head), equal in size to one of the 


spaces between the lines of the staff, on the first (lower) 


line of the staff, drawing 9 vertical line (stem) upward 
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from the right side of the dot,—this forms a quarter-note. 
On the third line of the staff place another quarter-note. 
This will form what may be called the first musical sen- 
tence, what in music is the same as placing two words of 
written language in the correct relation: Hx.,—Birds fly ; 
Trees grow, ete. The teacher will find that the class will 
recognize as readily the written signs of do and sol as 
they do the simplest written words. There being no defi- 
nite meaning to these two tones, as is the case with words, 
musical sentences may be formed by writing two, four, 
six, eight, sixteen, twenty-four, or thirty-two notes, which 
may be arranged in various successions until the class be- 
come perfectly familiar with them, or can sing at sight 
any musical sentence which may be formed by the com- 
bination of these two tones. 

For the fourth step, after reviewing the previous work, 
the third musical word (m7), the third tone of the scale, 
may be given by model relatively to do and sol, in the 
same manner as do and sol were given. After the new 
tone can be imitated from the model, the teacher may 
take a string and tie a knot at the end. Four inches above 
the end knot tie another knot, and three inches above the 
second knot tie a third knot, Grasping the string with 
the left hand, the first knot downward, the teacher may, 
with a pencil in the right hand, lead the class in a drill 
exercise, the lower knot representing do, the second knot 
mi, and the third knot sol. When this drill work on the 
string has become accurate, musical sentences may be 
written upon the staff, consisting of these three tones, mi 
being represented by the second line of the staff, and des- 
ignated, as before, by a quarter note. The following may 
serve as model exercise : 

1. Do, mi, do, sol, mi, sol, do, sol, sol, mi, do, do. 

2. Do, sol, sol, mi, sol, mi, mi, do, mi, do, sol, do, do, 
mi, do, do. 

Too much care cannot be taken to have the tones soft, 
never louder than, and better not so loud, as ordinary 
conversation. Day schools and Sunday-schools are too 
often slaughter-houses for butchering voices. Soft, smooth, 
musical tones should be secured, or the music lesson should 
be omitted. 


FOURTH YEAR IN ARITHMETIC. 
BY SUPT. T. J. MITCHELL. 


Alms. 

1. To teach comprehensive definitions of all the terms 
used in the fundamental operations of arithmetic. 

Great pains should be taken to have these definitions 
clearly understood. At first they should be carefully de- 
veloped by the teacher, and afterward clearly stated by 
the pupils in oral and writter exercises. 

2. Toteach addition and subtraction of decimals through 
thousandths. 

Progressive practice in reading and writing decimals 
to this limit should be continued until the utmost skill is 
acquired. The processes of addition and subtraction will 
be found to present no difficulties after the pupils have 
learned to place units of the same order under each other. 


3. To teach the process of multiplication when the mul- 
tiplier contains more than one figure. 


Thoroughly review the multiplication table. Require 
the pupils to give it forward, backward, and irregularly, 
until there is not the slightest doubt of their having mas- 
tered it. Give innumerable examples, but do not permit 
the pupil to refer to the answer in any instance until the 
work is completed. 

4. To teach the process of division when the divisor 
exceeds ten. 

The greatest difficulty in long division is in determining 
the successive figures of the quotient. Lead the class up 
to this difficulty gradually, by using dividends and divi- 
sors that sustain such relations to each other that the pupils 
can easily decide what the quotient figure must be. Do 
not discourage the class with long, tedious examples. 

5. To teach the forms for making out merchants’ bills. 

Do not confine this to paper and slate work alone. Let 
bills be rendered from real transactions between pupils, 
neatly placed upon paper, and brought to the class for in- 
spection. Also give exercises in making change, and teach 
a simple form of receipts for various business transactions. 

STEPs. 
1. Reading and writing whole numbers and fractions. 
2. Graded exercises in written multiplication, 


3. Carefully prepared examples in long division. 

4. Daily oral and written drills with miscellaneous 
problems. 

5. Clear, concise definitions of all the terms that must 
be used. 

6. A carefully developed description of the successive 
steps in every solution to be finally taught. 


MeETHODs. 


1. Continue the methods of the previous year in addi- 
tion and subtraction. Develop attention and executive 
ability by keeping account of the time required by the 
class to solve examples, and endeavor to secure the high- 
est possible speed that accuracy will allow. 

2. The following order may be used advantageously in 
taking up examples in multiplication: First, have both 
terms consist of one figure each, as, 9 8; second, let 
the multiplicand consist of several figures, but require no 
“earrying,” as, 24,132 2; third, introduce the “ carry- 
ing” principle, as, 1,253 %.3; fourth, have more than 
one figure in the multiplier, as, 4,132 x 13; fifth, have 
zeros in the multiplier, as, 71,246 « 2005; and sixth, 
let both terms end in ciphers, as 23,500 « 200. 

3. The difficulty of teaching division will be greatly 
diminished by introducing examples in the following order : 
First, those in which the terms consist of one figure each, 
as 9 + 3; second, those having several figures in the 
dividend, but no remainders, as, 3,969 + 3; third, those 
having remainders, as 28,673 + 2; fourth, those in which 
the divisor exceeds twelve, as, 1,875 + 15; fifth, those 
having ciphers in the quotient, as, 28,134 ~- 14; sixth, 
those having ciphers at the right of either term, and then 
at the right of both, as, 3,685 + 200, 4,500 ~- 15, and 
24,000 + 120; seventh, those in which the two left-hand 
figures of the divisor are one and zero, respectively, as, 
563,843 + 1,025; and finally, those involving any or all 
of the above difficulties. For these, if necessary, a trial 
divisor can be used. 

4. Objective teaching must be continued. The order 
of teaching should be, objects manipulated, facts stated, 
principles discovered, applications made, and generaliza- 
tions deduced. 

5. Require the pupils to discover every fact, process, 
definition, and principle for themselves, and to state their 
discoveries in concise and accurate terms. Banish all 
“parrot work ” from the school-room. 

DrIREcTIONS. 

1.. Excite an interest in the subject. 

2. Train the pupils to habits of concentration. 

3. Secure rapidity and accuracy of calculation. 

4. Assign written explanations for home work. 

5. Awaken in all an intense desire for investigation. 


CAUTIONS. 

1. Don’t fail to develop the reasoning powers. 

2. Don’t proceed without the attention of all. 

3. Insist on good language and correct deportment. 

4. Invent manifold ways of testing all that has been 
taught. 

5. Dwell on those processes that develop the most men- 
tal power. 

6. Remember that intelligent repetition is the secret of 
good results. 


SOME NEW OR UNUSUAL EXPERIMENTS IN 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


BY J. ¥Y. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 


PHYSICS. 
13. Air-thermometer for radiant heat : 

Insert a slender glass tube in a perforated cork which 
has been closely fitted to the neck of a 200 or 300 «. c. 
flask. Slip the tube through the cork, till it will nearly 
reach the bottom of the flask, and then pour into the lat- 
ter some 50 ¢. c. of water colored with aniline. 

Cover the outside of the flask with lampblack stirred 
up with alcohol, to which just enough shellac varnish has 
been added to make the lampblack, after drying, stick to 
the glass as a dead, lustreless coating. This black var- 
nish may be applied with a soft brush evenly all over the 
flask. 

Heat an iron ball nearly or quite to redness, and bring 
the air-thermometer toward it on several sides, as well as 


above and below, 


Result ? Conclusion? [Heat is radiated in all diree- 
tions. 

Repeat the experiment with a mercurial thermometer. 

Result? [The mercury will be slow to rise excepting 
just over the heated ball. | 

Conclusion? [Radiant heat is not readily absorbed by 
the bulb with the brilliant metal which it contains, and so 
little effect is noted except when the heating is due 
largely to convection. ] 


A WONDERFUL PLANT. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


In the deserts of Nevada and Utah, upon the borders of saline 
flats or on the rugged and barren tractile hills, one meets with the 
curious Ephedra. It is a low shrab, suggesting the pines, yet not 
precisely like them. Indeed, it is not a true Conifer, but belongs 
to the nearly related natural order Gretacee. Species of Ephedra 
are found in both hemispheres, but they are now more interesting 
from their relation to a still more peculiar genus,—the Welwitschia 
of South Africa. 

It was discovered by Dr. Welwitsch, from whom it is named, 
near Cape Negro, and is considered the most remarkable of recent 
** finds.’”?’ When mature it is only a foot in height, but the stem is 
often more than four feet in diameter. Its two cotyledons, or seed 
leaves, are its only foliage, and these persist throughout its long 
life, estimated at a century or upward. In time they grow to a 
most remarkable size, attaining six feet in length, and two or three 
in width; they are green and leathery, and after a while are torn 
by the wind into long shreds, which spread out upon the earth. 
The flowers are in spikes or cones, arranged around the margin of 
the huge obconical trunk, and are of a brilliant crimson hue. The 
cones, when ripe, are about two inchesinlength. Sir J. D. Hooker 
thoroughly studied the plant from specimens sent to the Royal Gar- 
dens, Kensington. At our own Botanic Garden in Cambridge, 
also, there is one preserved. It is certainly a phenomenon. 

To appreciate the peculiarity of such a plant, one must go back 
to first principles. Conceive of a seedling maple with its two cotyl- 
edons; its growth is arrested, as it were, in the beginning,—that 
is, in height; its diameter is immensely increased, and its seed- 
leaves retained. It goes on living for unnumbered years without 
other foliage and without becoming taller. Surely such a hypo- 
thetical plant would be a wonder, yet here we have its exemplar. 
We have the best Yankee evidence of its existence,—we have han- 
dled it. Its flowers are some of them pistillate, while others are 
perfect, and they appear to connect gymnospermous with angios- 
permous Dicotyledons. The region where the plant thrives is dry 
and nearly waterless,—a quartzose or schistose soil. ‘* The distri- 
bution of this remarkable plant, which calls to mind some vegetable 
relic of a creation long since past, falls between the fourteenth and 
twenty-third degrees of south latitude, as far as at present ascer- 
tained. It is well known tothe natives. The crown, when divested 
of its leaves, resembles so closely the cracked surface of an old 
Polypous that it might, on a superficial view, be taken for a 
fungus.”’ 


FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 


BY F. LOUIS SOLDAN, 


Severe Criticism of English Schools. —M,. Couvreur, formerly 
vice-president of the Belgian Chamber of Representatives, in an 
address to the Belgian ‘‘ Ligue de l’ Enseignement,’’ gives some of 
the observations derived from his visits to English schools. ‘They 
are by no means flattering, and, in part, may apply to other school 
systems as well. He thinks that a system which seems to make in- 
struction aim chiefly at the passing of examinations cannot greatly 
concern itself with the moral training of the children, which, not 
being tested by the examination, does not pay. Discipline is only 
maintained by violent means which would not be tolerated in Bel- 
gium, and which, he believes, exercise a depressing action on the 
character of the child. ‘‘ His memory is highly cultivated, and 
the teacher is always seeking after the most ingenious devices for 
making him, in the shortest space of time, a little machine capable 
of reading, writing, and calculating. But no one dreams of devel- 
ing the all-important faculties of observation and reflection, and of 
fostering the man in the child. That is work which examination 
cannot measure.’’ The consequence, according to M. Couvreur, is, 
that the immature brain is over-excited, and the cultivation of ele- 
mentary knowledge is all on the surface. ‘This evil is the more re- 
markable as it exists in spite of good teachers and good methods of 
instruction. Ile strongly condemns the English monitorial and pupil- 
teacher system as a means of training teachers. It is not thus, he 
says, that good educators are trained. 

he latter part of the discourse describes the wegking of the 
London School Board and a visit paid by M. Couvreur to some of 
its schools. These did not provoke him to admiration. Their fur- 
niture and their arrangements leave much to be desired, and their 
methods he thinks very much inferior to those in Belgian schools. 
Classes are too large. A single master has more pupils under his 
direction than he can possibly educate. He can at best teach them 
such things as reading, writing, and arithmetic. He cannot influ- 
ence conscience nor study character; and M. Couvreur was appar- 
ently shocked to find that flogging was retained among the number 
of disciplinary agents. ‘‘ I deeply affronted a teacher by making 
him show me the leathern strap with which he brought his refractory 
pupils to order; and I astonished him still more by saying that in 
Belgium flogging was prohibited by our rules, but that, before it 
could be prescribed we had to begin by restricting the numbers in a 
class, and by giving them instruction that interested not the intelli- 
gence alone, but also the heart.”’ 


PARABLE OF THE PLANETS. 


BY LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


So, as we sat by the river, with the rushing, mighty tide coming 
up about the rocks and dashing its salt waves into the recesses, the 
evening came upon us. The river glowed with the sunset lights, 
and by and by reflected the great planet of evening broken into 
a thousand jewels by the play of waters. We talked and thought, 
perhaps with each other, perhaps with God, who seemed to have 
come so close in his tides and his stars and the great blaze of his 
sunset glory. ‘‘ There hangs the evening star,’’ we said ; ‘‘ it is 
steady ; and we have learned that it, with the other heavenly 


bodies, does not swing to and fro, but moves undisturbed in its 
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great circles; in the beauty of the curve its motions are set and its 

ath has no alternations.’’ So in greater perfection of motion 
nature pursues her course as her sphere of life ascends. ‘The forces 
which draw the heavenly bodies are opposite indeed, but so truly 
balanced, so unbrokenly obeyed, that they move on in their orbits 
subject to no extremes,to no violence of motion,to no variation of aim, 
but with one eternal centre and an unwavering course about it. So 
the law of balance has become a law of rest in motion ; and that is 
the law of the highest activity. To that may our life-course tend 
n the eternal progress of our souls. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LATIN GRAMMAR IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Among the difficult questions for a teacher of Latin in the high 
school to settle are : 
How much Latin Grammar shall be given in the high-school 


course ? 


What shall it be ? 

Whgt for each year ? 

One teacher takes his pupils rapidly through Ceasar, Cicero, 
Vergil, and perhaps part of Horace and Livy. He gives them 
Roman history and the geography of ancient Italy. At the end of 
the four years he is surprised to find that although they can trans- 
late very readily, they all get heavy conditions when they attempt 
to enter such colleges as Harvard, Yale, Ann Arbor, or Cornell,— 
all conditioned in grammar. ‘The fault with this teacher is, he has 
almost utterly disregarded the grammar, except a few outlines abso- 
lutely necessary to make a translation. 

Another teacher sits at his desk,—a veritable, grim Gradgrind,— 
looks savage, and declares that he will be thorough. Thorough, 
thorough ; how he harps on that word! If children were jugs, into 
which knowledge could be poured and made to stay there, he would 
be the ideal teacher; but they are not jugs. As it is, he squeezes 
all the juice out of Latin, and makes it dry as dead men’s bones. 
He makes his pupils hate Latin till they fairly dread to get a les- 
son. I have known a class of thirty to dwindle down to four, in 
four years, under such a teacher; four weak-eyed, round-should- 
ered, sickly, overworked pupils left to graduate in the Latin course, 
so broken in health that they could not go (and did not) through 
the college course which they entered upon so free from conditions. 

Between these two extremes there must be a middle course, which 
should be followed by the teacher who desires to make the high 
school what it ought to be; who desires to make strong, long- 
winded men and women of his pupils; who desires to do the great- 
est good to the greatest number ; who desires to reach the masses of 
the pupils who come to him, and graduate large classes of ordinary 
young men and womén,—not small classes of intellectual prodigies. 

A pupil is not expected to know everything about Latin when he 
enters college. If such knowledge were his, the college would be 
useless for him. Most of us use Latin grammars which are caleu- 
lated for high-school and college use as well. A large part of the 
contents of any one of these grammars should not be loaded upon 
the memory of high-school pupils. Hence, the heavy responsibility 
of culling is left to the teachier. How many of us give as much 
time and study to this work as we ought ? 

Every pvint except the mere outline should be weighed by the 
teacher with the utmost care. This question should be constantly 
before him: ‘* Will the effort to remember this point be more of a 
hindrance to my pupils than the knowledge of it will be a help?” 
It is better to teach too little, and teach it well, than to attempt to 
teach too much and get our pupils al] mixed up. The things which 
the average pupils remember are not those which have been breught 
up in class two or three times, but those which have been before 
them seores of times. In visiting a large number of high schools | 
have been impressed with the fact that the majority of teach- 
ers ask only such grammatical questions as they themselves happen 
to remember, and omit such as have become rusty to them, when 
perhaps the rusty point is the very one the pupils need. 

That there is great need for improvement in this respect is evi- 
dent ; and it can only be brought about by the adoption of some 
grammar intended only for high-school use, or by teachers giving 
more time and thought to the work of culling. 

Ottowa, Iil., 1886. C. W. Turts, A.M., 

Principal of City and Township High School. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


Not with intention to criticise, but as texts for discussing certain 
points, | make some quotations from the excellent article of Mrs. 
Eva Kellogg, entitled The Outlook” : 

The rank and file teacher must be made to think, and find a 
way, or make it, to accomplish results that shall put herse/f into it.”’ 

N ot until she makes an animated psychology of every child before 
her will she put the oviginal quality into her work.” 

All will admit that the ideal teacher is one of large individuality, 
—one who is broad, deep, and philosophic enough to make an “‘ ani- 
mated psychology’’ of each pupil; but the chief question, how to 
fill the ** rank and file’? with such, still remains. To prevent a 
prejudice which certain of my remarks might excite, I will preface 
that I am in no way connected with schools. 

_F irst, it is evident the desired consummation can be reached only 
in the distant future. There is no mental chemistry which, by any 
magic, can Convert a simple mind into an original one, an average 
teacher into one of large soul and active brain, — these are endow- 
ments, God-given. Not only do I believe original methods danger- 
ous in the hands of the “‘ rank and file” teacher, but that even a 
broad principle of education, based on a recognized law of the 
hind,” would, with such, be like a fine piece of labor-saving ma- 
chinery in the hands of an apprentice, Doubtless much can be ac- 
complished by stimulation and encouragement to improve the pres- 
= typical teacher, and it is far from my mind to discourage en- 
eavors in this direction. Especially do I believe in the JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION as such engine of power; but for our ideal teacher 
bs must look to the time when public opinion shall have so improved 
My at it will be thought as necessary, or more so, that brain and 
ey preside over our children as over our youth, and that neither 
child nor youth should be put into the hands of a bungler; to the 
time when we shall employ as good talent for our children as for 
saneelven. When a child is ill it is not questioned whether he shall 
‘ve as good medical aid as the adult; shall he have less consider- 
ation when he is well ? Surely the mental and moral requires as 
skillful attention as the physical. 
It is public opinion, not our teachers, that most needs instruction 
“a meitement. Deprecate the fact as one pleases, it is, neverthe- 
®ss, true that talent can be purchased only at a price. At this 
stage of the world’s progress no Socrates can be got into a three- 
hundred-dollar school-room chair. Even clergymen are no excep- 
tion to the general law, that brain and money follow in parallel 
paths. When abler teachers are demanded in the lower grades of 
our schools they will be found, for there can be nothing degrading 
'n the rank of a primary teacher when once the dignity of the posi- 
Hon is understood and appreciated. Certainly no place demands a 


higher order of talent, deeper insight, broader vision, or higher 
impulse ; and here, as nowhere else, are required those priceless 
endowments of the heart,—for who is so blind as not to have ob- 
served that the prime requisite of success in a teacher is the ability 
to win the confidence pe affection of his pupils? In some cradle 
lies sleeping the future of our country, some king of men. Next 
in honor to him shall be held the one who rocks his cradle, and 
next, the fortunate instructor of his youth. L, A. THOMAS. 
Middleborough, Mass. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE SIGNS +, —, X, +. 


Mr. Jackson's quotation on sign precedence, in THE JOURNAL 
of the 14th ult., shows that he has not read carefully the criticisms 
on Mr. Newby’s letter. For although no objection was taken to 
Mr. Newby’s statement that the signs X and + take precedence 
of the signs + and —, yet Mr. Jackson gives us a long quotation 
touching only this undisputed point, excepting that, indirectly, the 
quotations are against him, since in them the signs X and ~ are 
treated as of equal importance. 

The point at issue is merely this: ‘‘ When both the signs X and 
+ occur ina problem, which takes precedence ?’? Mr. Jackson 
says the sign X does, ‘* because the multiplication must be per- 
formed before the division can be effected.’’ A remarkable rea- 
son, certainly! Cannot (23+ 6) X 3 be done ? and would the re- 
moval of the brackets make it less possible ? Perhaps Mr. Jack- 
son refers to a rule in division of fractions,—‘‘ Invert the divisor 
and proceed as in multiplication.’”” Butthe rule could be,—divide 
the numerator and denominator of the dividend by the numerator 
and denominator, respectively, of the divisor. Indeed in fractions, 
the equality of the signs X and ~ is most clearly brought out. 
To illustrate : 


3 3x2 3 4 4+2 4 
8 2 8x2 8+3 4 2 4+2 4x3 


Hence, we see, so intimately related are the processes represented 
by the signs X and + that in fractions, we can employ multipli- 
cation wholly, or division wholly, to obtain either our quotient or 
our product. We generally facilitate the work by combining the 
two, as when we cancel. Here, again, if any meaning can be at- 
tached to Mr. Jackson’s reason for giving X the preference, we 
find it is a reason contrary to fact. 

Bat we are informed, ‘* the case is not amenable to any process 
of reasoning,’’ because ‘‘ the whole matter was settled long ago by 
the general consent and usage of savants and mathematicians,’’ 
Yet Mr. Jackson has given jis proof. True, it does not seem to 
be ‘‘ amenable to any process of reasoning’?! But let it be remem- 
bered that the ‘‘ general consent and usage of savants’’ does not 
come about by inspiration or by accident, but is always amenable 
to some solid reason,—not the ‘pse dixit of any one, In the case 
of the signs X and —, the “‘ solid reason”’ is that, the signs being 
of equal importance, and neither deserving the preference on that 
account, the preference of position comes in to decide, and ** savants 
and mathematicians,’’ remove the signs in the order in which they 
occur, 

As Mr. Jackson has cited a Cambridge authority, not bearing 
on the point, or indirectly against him, I shall also cite one that 
treats of this point. I refer to Hamblin Smith, lecturer at Cam- 
bridge, and author of a standard mathematical series. He says: 
** The following is the generally accepted method of disposing of the 
signs X and +,”’ and then gives these two examples : 

3,4. 8 2x4x7 24,6 2x5x6. 
concluding with the remark, ‘‘ that is, remove the signs in the order 

in which they occur.”’ 

I think now, both by direct proof and by good cited authority, 
I have proved my point; Mr. Jackson, his ‘‘ savants and mathe- 
maticians,’’ to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Halifax, N. 8., Feb., 1886. 


AN OPINION. 


A “ superintendents’ guild’’ sounds specious. But the history 
and associations of the word are anything but pleasant. The guilds 
of the Middle Ages were close corporations of the most oppressive 
sort. It cannot be wise to call any association of superintendents, 
or other educators, ‘‘a guild.’’ Nor is it clear that steps should 
be taken to separate superintendents from other teachers in the 
normal schools. A course of lectures on the superintendency in 
these schools, for all the students, would be excellent; but by no 
process of selection, either natural or artificial, can the superin- 
tendents be separated from the other pupils at that early period. 
The work of educating the young is too much divided already ; 
the principle of division of labor specialization that is, is carried too 
far now; and the proposition to differentiate the superintendents be- 
fore they have had any experience in teaching, is most unwise. 
The superintendent should have had at least a considerable experi- 
ence as a practical teacher before becoming a superintendent. 
Then there is an inspiration in the fact that every private in the 
French army carries a marshall’s Jaton in his knapsack. 


W. W. PARKER. 


Oalo, 


IS IT AN ACCIDENT? 


Tue JOURNAL of the 4th inst., it will be remembered, con- 
tained the opinions of various educators on the teacher's tenure of 
office. The authors of these opinions can be divided into two 
classes, those who strongly favor measures to secure.a more per- 
manent tenure, aud those who, not to use stronger language, are 
indifferent to the measure. The first class consists of Messrs. 
Newell, Patterson, Bicknell, Tetlow, Walton, and Dunton,—all 
Eastern men; the second class, of Messrs. Stevenson, Anderson, 
Tousley, Dibble, Jones, aud Raab,—all Western men. Mr. Brown 
of Ohio does not commit himself. What is the meaning of this? 
Is the tenure less secure in the East than in the West, or are East- 
ern educators more alive to the evils of short tenure? We pro- 
pound no answer, but the questien is an interesting one, well wor- 
thy of investigation. The geographieal element can hardly be 
accidental. CLEVELAND, 


REMORSE AND REPENSANCE. 


‘* Remorse is as the heart in which it grows ; 
If that be gentle, it drops balmy dews 
Of true repentance ; but if proud and gloomy, 
It is a poison-tree that, pierced to the inmost, 


Ww ly tears of poison,”’ 
pe Coleridge. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correcpondeuse relating to this 
department, should be indorsed “ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed 
W. H. EasTMAN, East Sumner, Me. 


CHARADE, 


Shame and wrong and pain and sorrow 
Work my first on sons of men ; 
Earth is burdened long and sorely, 
Where shall peace be found again ? 
In the glowing Orient find 
Where thy second hidden surely, 
Keeps the lordly lion now 
In its darksome depths sccurely, 
In the frozen, glittering Northland, 
Where Valhalla’s princes reign, 
Bides my whole in gloomy grandeur, 
Monarch sole of gods and men. 


C. A. A. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA: 52 LETTERS, 

My 10, 15, 20, 28, 4, 40, 48, a beautiful Shumanite of Da- 
vid’s harem. 

My 17, 12, 5, 1, 30, one of David's captains. 

My 51, 33, 37, 43, a mount in the Promised Land. 

My 16, 24, 41, 10, 4, one of David’s wives. 

My 9, 32, 30, 47, 23, a son of Esau. 

My 2%, 50, 14, 22, 7, great-grandfather of Abraham. 

My 18, 6, Il, 5, a Levite doorkeeper in David's time. 

My 3, 34, 49, 16, a celebrated commercial city of antiquity. 

My 31, 40, 52, 4, 19, 5, queen of Ahasuerus, 

My 8, 20, 46, 50, 2, 11, the fifth and greatest judge of Israel. 

My 7, 13, 35, a Reubenite son of Shemaiah, 

My 27, 10, 21, 47, 36, a kind of food. 

My 45, 17, 25, 38, a prison. 

My 26, 33, 44, 19, 4, an encampment of the Israelites. 

My 23, 16, 37, 42, to drink which was an expression for the 
enduring of extreme punishment. 

My whole is a golden thought. M. D. L. B. 


REVERSIBLE CROSS, 


* * 
* * 
The four words may be arranged in two different ways. They 
read backward and forward. 
1. A coin. 3. A portion. 
2. To crowd. 4. A kind of rock. 
NILLOR, 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF FEB, 25, 


PHONETIC CHARADE.—Criterion. 

REMAINDERS.—Absolve, indi/te, amerce, branded, instant, at- 
tests, humanly, Parana, unreal, listed, reunion, masonry. 

Remainders.—*‘ Soldier and statesman, rarest unison.’ 

BIBLICAL ENIGMA.—How many hired servants of my father’s 
have bread enough and to spare. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
the Editor, Lucius Brown, Hudson, Mass. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM.— The interest, true discount, and time of a note 
being given, give rule to find the principal and rate per cent. 

1. To find the rate: From the interest take the true discoun, 
and divide the remainder by the product of the time and true dist 


count. 
2. To find the principal: Divide the interest by the interest of 
one dollar for the given time at the given rate. 


Proof: Let « = principal. i = interest. 
y = rate. Unknown. t = time. Known. 
p = proceeds. d = discount. 


Then we know that p = x — d, and also that p = tz7 


But ryt= i. ..i=d+ytd, ytd=i—d 

. 


Demonstration: To find the principal and interest when the inter- 
est is $6.48; the true discount, $6; the time, 2 years. 


6.48 6 04 
6.00 2 2 
12) .48 12 08) 6.48 ( 81 


-04 .*. rate = 4 per cent. 


8 
8 .*. Int. = $81. 


H, P. ScRATCHLEY. 


ANOTHER SOLUTION. 


Interest = Principal X Rate X Time. 

Int. Int. P. 

present worth or P. — Dis. P. = (1+ R. X T.) (P. —D.) 


Substituting value of R. from (1), P. = (1 + ret x T.) 


(P.— D.) = @—D) 
P. Int. —D. Int. P. (Int. — D.) = Int. 


Int. X Dis. 
P. =Dis. (3). Substituting val. P. from (2) in (8), 
Int. D.xInt. 
Rx tT. = — D.’ Int. — D. = D. x R, x or R 
Int. — Dis. 


™ Dis. X FRANKLIN E. JONES. 


PROBLEMS. 
PROB. 9.— To divide } into two parts, so that the sum of the 


nurerators shal] equal the sum of the denominators, F. M. M, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MARCH 18, 1886, 


Crus Rates are reduced. Take notice, please. 


Miss Annie S. Pecx’s article, on page 171, from 
Athens, Greece, is worthy a place in any magazine. It 
should be carefully read, especially by high school teach- 
ers. We believe it is the first full American announce- 
ment of some highly valuable recent discoveries by the 
Exploration Society. We would call the attention of our 
exchanges to this article especially. 


ApproprRiATe.—All the stores, offices, and places of 
business at Waterville, O., were closed, and all the schools 
in the town were dismissed, on the occasion of the funeral 
of Principal Wright of that village. The day is not dis- 
tant when the teacher will command as much public rec- 
ognition in life and death as any citizen who has done no 
more for the publie good. 


Mr. C. S. Otcorr, who has represented the JouRNAL 
or EpucaTion and our other interests in the West, has 
resigned to accept a lucrative and congenial position in 
the Bryant Business College of Chicago. None will 
wish him more hearty success in his new field of endeavor 
than his associates in this office, as none have more con- 
fidence in his success. 


Every Massachusetts subscriber should read with great 
eare Dr. Larkin Dunton’s article this week. Master it, 
and then give the points it contains to your next neigh- 
bor, and then call the attention of your representative in 
the legislature to its facts. The lawto which he refers in 
New York has been the greatest administrative aid edu- 
eators have had in that city. It will do as mach or more 
for the cause of education in Massachusetts cities. It 
can by no conceivable process do harm; it cannot fail to 
do good. Teachers should at least see that legislators 
are enlightened on this question. Read Dr. Dunton’s ar- 
ticle of last week, also. 


Boston Supervisors. — The supervisory attachment 
of the Boston school system is unquestionably a perma- 
nency. Atthe meeting for elections last week Samuel 
W. Mason and Robert C. Metcalf were reélected with 
practical unanimity ; Miss Lucretia Crocker and Messrs. 
Ellis Peterson and John Kneeland were also reélected. 
Lyman R. Williston failed of an election, much to the 
regret of many warm personal friends and professional 
admirers. Mr. Geo. H. Conley, superintendent of the 
schools of Lowell, a gentleman who has made for himself 
an enviable reputation in his present position through 
personal popularity, faithful attendance to the duties of 
his office, and quick insight into the requirements of the 


The days of too great conservatism are fast passing ; there 


in coming, but it has come to stay. It has not had behind 


set forth ; its position was merely that of an unwelcome 


setts and accepted it as his mission to make the Boston 
evening high school a recognized success ; to enlist the 


Our Fact DepartMEeNT.—With our next number we 
shall introduce a new feature without weakening any ex- 
isting feature of Tue JouRNAL. We believe that teach- 
ers want facts as well as theories. We shall present the 
largest array of “Facts for Teacher and Pupil” that we 
can command. While we shall not reject any fact that 
we think valuable because some one else has given it wing, 
we shall provide the great body of them from original 
sources, condensing and classifying them as skillfully as 
we can. We propose to make this department of itself 
worth more to any teacher of any grade than the entire 
cost of Tur JouRNAL to that teacher; indeed, we shall 


can produce it. 


expense of the school. The new must wear off before 


the warning to hold fast that which is good. 


Board of Education in the endeavor to extend the scope 


add prosperity to its individual members. The profession 
is in need of all the aid, of all the forces, of all sections of 
the land, that it can command and develop. We are at 
the service of the profession. We have no personal am- 
bitions, no special personal honors to seek, no enemies to 
punish. We are here for hard work at every point, in 
every way to prosper and glorify the profession, in whose 
advancement we are content to seek our reward. 


SECRETARY DICKINSON’S REPORT. 


The Massachusetts Board of Education makes its forty- 


aim to make it so timely, so comprehensive, so concise| ninth annual report, through the secretary, Hon. J. W. 
that no teacher can afford to be without it. Our memory| Dickinson, LL.D., who never presented any work better 
of school-room days is vivid, and what the teacher needs} caleulated to commend his methods and faithfulness to 
we will supply, if the market will afford it, or hard work | the country than this latest issue. It is refreshing to find 
that facts are presented rather than mere theories, and 
that the wrfters neither scold nor flatter, seeking rather a 
New or Current Ipras.—We shall be the last to de-| pJain statement of pedagogical virtues and vices. The 
cline new ideas; we enjoy them for their freshness, but! Bridgewater Normal School has made a decided advance 
we cannot help feeling that it will be much healthier for! in the facilities for teaching and studying the natural sci- 
the educational system of America if we spend more time} ences, The Framingham school has had several special 
and thought in comprehending and digesting current ideas. |jeetures and school excursions. The Salem school has 
In this age of the world new ideas will come fast enough} had a year of marked prosperity. The Westfield school 
ajand be accepted readily enough ; the danger is lest they | is specially happy over the culinary and social success of 
be not properly weighed, appreciated, and applied. An| its boarding hall. The Worcester school is complimented 
idea is of little value to the world until it gets age enough! on the professional spirit which marked the graduating 
to make its permanency hopeful. The first year’s trial| exercises. The Normal Art School has developed an ad- 
of any educational experiment is almost invariably at the} mirable plan of normal instruction. 


Mr. Dickinson’s special report is one of his clearest 


its value is a definable quantity. We usually see the analytical statements of the condition of all educational 
virtue of the new idea, and become weary with the old.| interests in the State. As last year he emphasized meth- 
ods of instruction, so in this volume he treats of adminis- 
is danger of too great fickleness now. We need to heed| trative matters largely. There are 347 cities and towns ; 
6,447 public schools ; 343,810 children between 5 and 15 ; 
339,714 in public schools; 9,521 teachers ; 2,866, or 30 
EveninG Scnoors.—The evening school has been slow| per cent., have attended normal schools. The percent. of 
attendance has been 90; the average pay of male teach- 
it the enthusiastic educational leadership and statesmanship|ers has been $120,72 a month, an increase of $12.70, 
in days gone by that the publie-school system has had. It} and of female teachers $43.85 ; $255,828.25 has been paid 
has had to plead for the privilege of the most indifferent | the principals of the 224 high schools ; $4,675,882.44 has 
recognition. Its necessity was not understood ; its mis-|been paid the teachers of the lower schools, including 
sion was not appreciated ; its methods were not distinctly | fuel and care of school-rooms ; $90,124 has been paid to 
run the 142 evening schools ; $193,216.34 for school su- 
visitor in the school-room provided for other purposes. | pervision ; $588,760.38 for sundry expenses, books, sta- 
Hon. E. C. Carrigan stepped to the front in Massachu-|tionery, etc. ; $822,028.62 for new school-houses ; $382,- 
873 permanent improvement of property ; $183,943.76 
for ordinary repairs. 


Secretary Dickinson says there is no legal school age ; 


and power of the evening school; to secure added and 
mandatory legislation on the subject. His own life record ; 
his genius for succeeding ; his indefatigable industry,— 
are crowning his endeavors with genuine success. 
closing exercises of his evening high school last Friday, 
with Governor Robinson and other gentlemen prominent 
in public life present to make addresses, were of a char- 
acter calculated to dignify and intensify the evening- 


PERSONALITIES. — THE JOURNAL will do all in its 
power to popularize the men who are doing good work in 
It is a disadvantage under which the 
profession has labored for the past thirty years, especially, 
that its leaders do not receive the same popular recognition 


leading positions. 


that men of equal prominence attain in other professions. 
A clergyman, author, lawyer, or statesman, with the same 
intellectual grasp, culture, or natural popular gift, attains 
greater public fame by half than the teacher. There are|tion ; they derive their authority from the committee, and 
must act under their direction ; they must do their part to 
enforce constancy and punctuality; they must teach all 
subjects prescribed by law, and supplement them; they 
must endeavor to secure gentlemanly conduct on the part 
of pupils on the way to and from school. 


reasons for this, chief of which has been the lack, until 
recent years, of a permanent, national, professional, peri- 
odical literature devoted to their iuterests. There has 
been,—we speak it modestly,—a lack of discriminating 
emphasis of the elements of greatness in the men who are 
at the front. We shall make a definite effort to know 
personally of the work of every prominent educator in the 
land, and emphasize the good in his work, whatever may 
be his personal relation to our publications or his friendly 
or unfriendly attitude to our nearest friends and support 
ers. A good word for any man in these columns is no re 
flection upon any other man or set of men with whom he 
may chance to be in conflict. We shall slight no man in- 
tentionally because of prejudice. We shall enter into no 
persona] controversies. We are here to do what we can 


schools, was selected as the new member of the board, 


to ennoble the profession, to harmonize its interests, to 


no young child should be required to walk more than a 
mile to school, and no child more than two miles; con- 
venient transportation should be provided for longer dis- 
tances ; every child should be educated that he may be 
able to control himself and prevent himself from becom- 
ing a public burden and an enemy of good order; no 
child under ten years of age shall be employed at all in any 
manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile establishment ; 
no child under twelve during the days in which the pub- 
lic schools of that city or town are in session; no child 
under fourteen, except in vacation, unless during the year 
next preceding he has attended school twenty weeks ; 
overseers, etc., of all establishments must keep on file cer- 
tificates from some school committee regarding every child 
employed under sixteen years of age ; provision must be 
made for care and discipline of truants ; truant officers 


must be appointed. 


Teachers must pass an examination before approba- 


Mr. Dickinson argues skillfully in favor of the free 


text-book system, as securing economy in time and money, 
a larger attendance of poor children, and making the 
schools literally free schools. He does not appear as an 
enthusiast over the teaching of physiology and hygiene. 
He would have “a very limited use of corporal punish- 
ment.” Pupils should be expelled only as a last resort. 


Supervision is indispensable. The superintendent is 


an agent of the school committee, and is supposed to be 
skilled in educational affairs, giving his time and talents 
to this specific work Two hundred and eighty-seven 
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towns have no superintendents. The cities all have su- 
perintendents as do most of the large towns. 

The kindergarten is an essential preparation for the 
primary school, preparing for facility in observing and in 
using language, directing the spontaneous activity of the 
mind in its early years. It should be made a universal 
institution ; but the expense, the scarcity of expert kin- 
dergarten instructors, prejudice against it, hinder the ex- 
tensive introduction of the system by taxation. 

A complete plan of instruction is presented as prepared 
by one of the best eastern superintendents, E. H. Davis, 
of Chelsea, and a high-school course is outlined by Frank 
A. Hill, now of Cambridge. The agents of the board 
make reports so valuable that we must refer to them at 
another time. Charles M. Carter has a valuable article 
on “Industrial Drawing,” with an outline for a course of 
instruction. Albert P. Marble, of Worcester, has one of 
his brightest articles,—which is saying much,—on ‘“ Com- 
plete and Competent School Supervision.” William Con- 
nell, of Fall River, proves the value of “Free Text- 
Books avd Supplies” by a vigorous array of facts and 
testimonies. Dr. Larkin Dunton has an article of twenty- 
five pages, on “ Methods of Teaching in German Schools,” 
that will attract attention in pedagogical circles wherever 
it is seen. We shall, at some time, print a valuable di- 
gest of this paper. His closing sentence is characteristic 
of the man and the article: ‘“ If we would become leaders 
in educational progress,—nay, if we would take our places 
by the side of the best,—our hope lies in a profounder 
study of educational science.” This report, with its rare 
special articles, should be in the hand of every teacher 
who can secure a copy. 


TENURE OF OFFICE OF TEACHERS. 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D. 


A few extracts from the Report of the City Superin- 
tendent of NeweXork, for 1883, will show how the law, 
securing a permanent tenure of office for teachers, works 
where it has been tried. He says: ‘No person is per- 
mitted to perform service in any position as teacher in the 
public schools of this city until he is duly licensed.” 
“Examinations for such licenses are made by the City 
Superintendent.” 


“ After an experience in actual teaching for six months, 
when satisfactory evidence as to ability to teach has been 
obtained by means of an examination of the class, a per- 
manent license is awarded, which remains in force as long 
as the teacher holds the position and does good work. 

‘In case of a positive failure to show satisfactory work 
in teaching, the temporary license expires by limitation. 

“Having obtained a permanent license, and a position 
as a regular teacher in a primary or grammar school, 
ample protection is given by the State laws and the by- 
laws of the Board of Education to insure permanence in 
the position. The protection thus guaranteed works ad- 
vantageously for all concerned ; for the law, securing 
stable tenure of office for the teacher, secures for the pu- 
pil instruction of a far superior character to what would 
be given him, if doubt about continuance in position and 
consequent unrest troubled the teacher’s mind. 

“The removal of a teacher can take place under the 
following conditions, as provided by the laws of the State : 

“The license of any teacher may be revoked for any 
cause affecting the morality or competency of the teacher, 
by the written certificate of the City Superintendent, and 
the written concurrence of two inspectors for the district 
in which the teacher is employed ; but no such action shall 
be taken until at least ten days’ previous notice has been 
allowed; nor shall it take effect until such certificate of 
revocation has been filed in the office of the clerk of the 
Board of Education, and a copy served upon the teacher. 
Any teacher whose license has been revoked as aforesaid 
may appeal to the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion within ten days after service of a copy of the certifi- 
cate of revocation, by the service of a written notice of 
4ppeal upon the City Superintendent ; and, in case such 
appeal is taken, the teacher shall not be disqualified until 
the revocation is confirmed by the State Superintendent. 

“A teacher’ean be removed by the Board of Education 
only upon the recommendation of the City Superintend- 
ent, or of a majority of the Trustees for the Ward, or a 
majority of the Inspectors for the District, a vote of three- 


fourths of all the members of said Board being necessary 
to make the removal. 

“The Board of Trustees for the Ward, by a vote of a 
majority of the whole number of Trustees in office, may 
also remove a teacher, other than a principal or vice- 
principal, providing the removal is approved in writing 
by a majority of the Inspectors of the District. And any 
teacher so removed has a right to appeal to the Board of 
Education within ten days after service of the notice of 
removal. If the Board shall decide that there is no good 
cause for such dismissal, then the said teacher shall be 
entitled to the position and salary he or she had at the 
time of dismissal, with payment from date of removal.” 


Now if so stringent a law as this “works advanta- 
geously for all concerned,” and “secures for the pupil in- 
struction of a far superior character to what would be 
given him, if doubt about continuance in position and 
consequent unrest troubled the teacher’s mind,” would it 
not be safe to allow school committees of the cities of 
Massachusetts to omit the annual réelection of teachers, 
and appoint them to serve during the pleasure of the 
appointing power’ Have the school committees of the 
Commonwealth been so remiss in duty that they cannot 
be trusted with this additional power? The teachers ask 
for no abridgement of the authority of committees; they 
ask that permission be given the committees to do justice 
to deserving and experienced teachers, and thus to im- 
prove the schools. 


THIS AND THAT 


— Topeka, July 13. 

— Bar Harbor, July 6. 

— Indigo is now manufactured artificially. 

— Paper rails are used on the railroads of Russia. 

— Education is the generation of power.—Pesta/ozzi. 

— The price of labor advances as inventions multiply. 

— There are 17 Amherst men in the Yale Divinity School. 
— Howe invented the first sewing machine forty years ago. 
— Captivity Captive is an Easter exercise by Robert Lowry. 
— One-half the railroad freight of America is food and fuel. 
— There is $275,000,000 in the Massachusetts savings banks. 
— The public schools of Massachusetts cost. $7,020,430 last 


year. 
— Coleman Freeman died at Detroit, recently, at the age of 122 


years. 
— The National Teachers’ Association meets at Topeka, Kan., 
July 13. 

— ‘* Longfellow’s Day ’’ was observed in many schools through- 


out Iowa. 

— The Navajo tribe of Indians has doubled in population in fif- 
teen years. 

— There are 2,000 distinctively educational works in the French 
language. 

— Innovators lend to whatever they invent a personal emphasis. 
— Payne. 

— Hiawatha reached a sale of 50,000 in less than two years after 
publication. 

— What is culture werth if it is but the whitewash of a rascal ? 
—Sam Jones. 

— National Summer School of Methods at Saratoga, from July 
19 to Aug. 6. 

— Let those things that have to be done be learned by doing 


them.—Comenius, 

— The expense of the public schools of the United States in 1884 
was $103,949,528. 

— Salt is what makes potatoes taste bad when you don’t put 
any on.—A Chestnut. 

— Next Wednesday is the 57th anniversary of the death of 
Weber the composer. 

— The American Institute of Instruction is to be held at Bar 
Harbor, Me., July 6. 

— The value of drawing as an educational element is simply in- 
ealeulable.—C. H, Ham. 

— There are two methods invented for telegraphing from a 
moving train. What next ? 

— ‘Arbor Day” is set apart by the Board of Education of 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

— A New York girl selected a socialist to marry because he 
loved Herr Most.—Independent. 

— In Europe pedagogics applies to the science of education, and 
pedagogy to the art of education. . 

— Charles Forrester, recently deceased, was connected with the 
New York Postoffice sixty years. 

— Miss Guernsey’s article on ‘‘ Physiology,’’ in the April Amer- 
ican Teacher, is neatly illustrated. t 

— ‘*Knewsoot”’ is the way a Massachusetts schoolboy wrote 
** new suit ’’ in a dictation exercise. 

— A ‘Mary Lyon Fund,” of $100,000 for Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, is to be raised by the alumne. 

— Malebranche was an idealist in education, as Locke was a sen- 
sationalist and Gerson a mystic.— Payne. 

— Two hundred and fifty thousand frances are already pledged 


for the proposed Pasteur Institute in Paris. 
— The Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the National 


Educational Association for 1885 is ready for distribution, much to 
the joy of the educators of the land. It is a valuable work. 

—The pueblo of the Zufii land is built up by the accumulated ex- 
erement of the burros, or donkey-like beast of burden. 

— Diphtheria has prevailed since 1858; before that it had not 
been known here for more than fifty years. 

— Every Boston master of the high and grammar schools was re- 
elected at the last meeting of the school board. 

— Professor Tyler of Amherst will take seven, and only seven, 
students to Mount Desert with him next summer. 

— Philadelphia erected 5,937 new buildings in 1885; St. Paul, 
8,751; Minneapolis, 3,370; New York, 3,368; and Chicago,3,133, 

— They are trying to invent a telephonic sight, so as to see the 
man you talk with a hundred miles away, They have not done it 
yet. 

— James Russell Lowell pronounces English better than any 
man in America, and probably better than any man in England.— 
Beacon, 

— Stern’s Saratoga summer school holds its fifth session at Sar- 
atoga Springs, in German, French, and Spanish, from July 12 to 
August 7. 

— The Rhode Island House of Representatives has voted to al- 
low the people to vote on a constitutional amendment granting 
woman suffrage. 

— Dr. John D. Runkle, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, is the founder of manual training as an educational insti- 
tution in this country, 

— The Iowa Legislature unanimously censures its senator, Wil- 
son, for introducing a bill to double the postage on parcels. It is 
not a popular movement. 

— ‘* Quite’? means entirely, and should never be used in the 
sense of ‘‘rather”’ or ‘‘ very.”’ It isa much abused word, as an 
article in Our Youth clearly shows. 

— Rober Luce, A.M., of the Boston Globe, formerly of the 
Waltham high school, appears this week in a neat monograph on 
Electric Railways, the first to be published. 

— L. M. Chase, Esq., Boston, will conduct a party of teachers 
to the Pacifie Coast via the Topeka Association, leaving Boston 
July 9. Cost is next to nothing, relatively. 

— Education for March is a valuable number. Dr. Mowry ap- 
pears to advantage in the editorial work. Mr. Winship has the 
leading article on ‘‘ The School-house in American Development.’’ 

— The Sauveur Summer School of Languages has removed from 
Amherst and Burlington to the State Normal School, Oswego, 
N. Y., where it will hold sessions from July 12 to August 20, 

— The first dinner of the Alumni Association of Phillips-Ando- 
ver Academy, at the Parker House, Boston, Wednesday, March 
24, at 5 p.m. Wm. H. Parmenter, 6 Durham street, Boston, is 
chairman. 

~ Henry L. Nelson has, and Robert G. Fitch probably will, re- 
tire from the Boston Post to accept more lucrative positions. 
They are brilliant writers, who have labored with almost unparal- 
leled obstacles. 

— The books of the Morgan collection brought low prices. The 
class of people who pay high figures for pictures and bric-a-brae 
usually buy their literature by the yard, and probably have their 
‘libraries’? full.— Exchange. 

— ‘* A hen has to feet.’’ ‘‘ He doneit.’’ This was what Supt. 
B. B. Russell, of Brockton, Mass., placed upon the blackboard for 
the pupils to correct. This was the way one boy corrected it: 
** He didn’t done it, God done it.’’ 

— J. H. Huddleston, J. N. Palmer, E. N. Snyder, G. R, Car- 
penter, N. T. Kenison, H. Lamonte, W. F. Osgood, and Ki. E. 
Rankin, are the first eight men in scholarship in the class of ’86, 
Harvard College, elected to the Phi Beta Kappa society. 

— ‘‘Is there anyone waiting on you, Miss?’’ asked the head 
waiter of a Washington hotel. ‘‘ Oh,’’ she said, blushing brightly, 
‘no, sir; not in Washington. Eut when I’m at home I’ve got 
more beaux than any other girl in town.’’— Independent. 

— ‘* Very” is an intensifying word merely, and is not, neces- 
sarily, superlative in its force. It emphasizes the adjective when 
used discriminatingly ; weakens it when misused, and always when 
over-used. It intends to lift to a higher plane without necessarily 
going to the highest. 

— Mr. W.S. Gilbert wrote ‘ Original Comie Operas,’’ publish 
ing itin London. Harper & Brothers reprinted it in their 
‘Franklin Square Library,’’ sending him a check for £10, with 
several copies of the book. They were under no obligation to do 
it, but did as has long been their custom. Mr. Gilbert declined to 
receive, handed the money over to the Victoria Hospital for Chil- 
dren, wrote a sharp note to the Harpers who had so kindly sent 
him the money, and then gave a copy of his letter it to the publish- 
ers of a leading daily, and it was telegraphed to America two 
weeks in advance of the receipt of his letter. They have now re- 
plied to Mr. Gilbert with keen wit and abundant good nature. 
In this letter they say : 

‘* Your letter makes it necessary to explain that our remittance 
to you was made in pursuance to our custom of paying the honor- 
arium for all books of English authors republis by us; although, 
unfortunately, in the present anomalous condition of the publish- 
ing business in this country such acknowledgements are now neces- 
sarily made on a much ,lower scale than formerly. We will send 
_ a further remittance should the sales of the book justify our 

oing so. 

** We have been interested in your statement of the reasons which 
ee your gift to the public institution you mention. Doubt- 
ess, since you decided to expend in the cause of charity the £10 
which you kindly accepted from us, you could not have made a 
more proper disposition of the money than to the Victoria Hospital 
for Children. And we venture to express the hope that if your 
generosity on this occasion indicates a purpose on your part to ap- 
propriate systematically to the hospital your revenue from the United 
States, its funds will not long be in the needy condition which you 


describe,’’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Baryes’ Grocrapuy, Two-Boox Serres : 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography and Barnes’ Com- 
plete Geography. By James Monteith. New 
York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Prices, 70 cents and $1.60. 

These two books form a series of unequaled 
beauty and perfection in the style and artistic ex- 
ecution of the numerous illustrations, maps, and 
also in the typographical work. It is like looking 
through a portfolio of art sketches to examine and 
note the variety, beauty, and appropriateness of 
the illustrations of these two books. We fail to 
find one illustration that does not teach its 
proper lesson in its connection with the descriptive 
text of the books. The day of ew pict- 
ures in school text-books, we are glad to believe, is 
past. Too high praise can hardly be given to 
these geographies in the department of de- 
sign and execution of the maps and illustrations. 
Fortunate is the educational author who has such 
artistic talent at his command, and special credit 
is due to the art department of the publishers of 
these books. But we are aware that perfection in 
the mere mechanical preparation of books is not 
the highest test of their merit and practical useful- 
ness as school text-books. 

Turning to examine the methods of instruction 
adopted in this-series of geography, we find a rec- 

ition, not only of the best pedagogical princi- 


of teaching, but an application of the correct 

of culture in methods that give these books 
their true position in the front rank of practical 
school books. In the elementary book Mr. Mon- 
teith leads the young learner to look at things 
around him and learn of them, to observe, examine, 
discover, inquire. Beginning at the school grounds, 
the pupils are led to study for themselves their own 
town, city, county, state, country, continent, and 
the world. The admirably graded lessons are pre- 
sented in a natural, easy, conversational style, cal- 
culated to develop the reasoning powers, as well 
as to stimulate the individual efforts of pupils to 
help themselves. We especially commend to the 
attention of teachers of primary schools the foot 
notes, the writing exercises with language les- 
sons, teaching by means of journeys and voyages, 
ete., which are found in the E/ementary Book. 

In the Complete Book we find the accomplished 
author has continued the observational and de- 
ductive methods, beginning with facts, which are 
used wisely as stepping-stones to advanced knowl- 
edge. The physical features are attractively pre- 
sented in their relation to the industries of the 
world. The illuminated pictures of the hemis- 
pheres, showing the earth as in a painting or on a 
relief globe ; the races of men in colors, showing 
features, complexions, costumes, ete.; the trans- 
continental views, — panoramas of the continents 
from ocean to ocean,—teaching at a glance the 
physical features; and the admirable maps, with 
the names of principal places engraved in bold- 
faced letters; comparative area, comparative lati- 
tude and extent, com ive temperature, com- 

ive time of day throughout the world, is shown 

y means of clock dials,—also the standard time ; 
elevations of surface are shown by sectional views 
under the maps and the small physical charts, 
showing the products, sea-ports, highlands, low- 
lands, ete., of the earth. hese are features of 
the Complete Book worthy of special mention and 
commendation. The language lessons and written 
exercises furnish valuable and interesting topical 
reviews. 

In examining these books, it seems to us that 
both author and publishers have vied with each 
other to make this two-book series of geography 
as near perfect as a study of correct principles and 
methods of teaching, the use of artistic skill in 
illustrations and maps, the style and arrangement 
of type, and good paper and tasteful binding could 
secure. The books are a credit to American skill 
and taste. We commend them to school officers 
and teachers for examination and use. 


Tue Porer Scout. A Volume of Poems- 
By Captain Jack’ (J. W. Crawford). With 
Biography of the author, by Leigh Irvine. Co- 
am [lustrated. Steel Engraving of Author. 
New York: Funk & W 
All familiar with the ‘‘ War Period” of our 

country will welcome this attractive volume of 

wholly patriotic and pathetic songs. In fact, the 
story of Jack Crawford's life is an epic and ro- 
mance combined. He was a pioneer of the gold 
seekers in the Black Hills, and assisted General 

Sheridan in preparing his maps of that region, but 

he will longest be remembered as the ‘‘ Poet 

Scont.”’ He enlisted at the age of sixteen in the 

army of the Potomac, and served through the 

most famous of our Indian wars, in which he 
acted aschief scout. He wasa ooter, and 
the crack marksman in Col. Henry Pleasant’s 

iment, and was twice wounded, first at Spott- 

sylvania, and again at Petersburg. He wasa 

Ly nature, having never been to school in his life. 
@ was taught to read by the Sisters of Charity, 

while lying wounded in a Philadelphia hospital, 

after the battle of Spottsylvania. But, as some 
one has well said, he is no border-raffian of the 
order which are pictured in yellow-covered liter- 
ature. He has improved every moment of his life, 
and, with all his dash and bold achievements, is 
as sober as a brave man and as gentle as a woman. 

Many an old soldier will live over again in mem- 

ory the days of camp and battle in this unique 

book of song and story. 


Pocxer Lesson Nores on the Interna- 
tional Sabbath-school Lessons for 1886. By 
Rev. and Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts. New York: 
Fank & Wagnalls. Price, 25 cents a year; 
Teachers’ Edition, 25 cents a quarter. 

It contains on each lesson, besides the lesson 
text in the Common Version: The best Critical 


alls. Price, $2.00. | LL 


Commentary; namely, the revised translation, 
with all notes, including those of American Ap- 
pendix,— a consensus of the formost commentators 
of the day; A Commentary wholly Biblical ; 
namely, the marginal references printed in fall ; 
Jamieson, Fausset & Brown’s Comprehensive 
Commentary, declared by Dr. ng Abbott to 
be “‘the best commentary on the whole Bible 
for popular if not professional use;*’ Central 
Thoughts, Lesson Topics, and Lesson Plan; The 
Lesson Taught to Children; Lesson Illustrations 
for Old and Young; Blackboard pictures and di- 
agrams in large numbers; One or more Temper- 
ance Lessons each quarter; Special Lessons for 
Christmas, ete.; Lists of appropriate Lesson 
Hymns; Hints on Methods of Teaching, ete. ; 
Monthly Review Sermons to Children. 


One Hunprep Cuoice Setections. No. 
25. Philadelphia: P. Garrett & Co. Price, 
per, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 

t is an event of no ordinary interest when the 
same publishers issue the twenty-fifth number of 
their volumes of readings and recitations, making 
in the aggregate twenty-five hundred different se- 
lections. Such a repository, comprising, as it does, 
the best-known specimens of oratory, pathos, 
humor, impassioned eloquence, burlesque, witti- 
cism, life-thoughts, fanny sayings and sentiments, 
suited to every conceivable occasion, has a value not 
easily over-estimated. The present volume will be 
hailed with delight by public readers and teachers 
of elocution, as well as by thousands of students in 
search of something fresh, appropriate, and popu- 
lar to recite and read. For summer schools and 
special occasions this library of twenty-five books 
will supply every reagonable demand for selections. 
Their use is attested by the sale of 100,000 copies 
yearly. 


AMERICA IN EvrRopeAN FICTION is the 
interesting subject of an essay by Prof. John Fraser, 
of Chicago, in The Critic of March 13. 


Henry GrorGe has in press a new work 
entitled Protection or Free Trade, in which he 
treats the tariff question with especial reference to 
the interests of workingmen. He has evidently 
joined the list of authors who aspire to be their 
own publishers, as his book will be issued in April 
by Henry George & Co. of New York. 


In the “Clarendon Press Series” has 
been issued Byron’s Childe Harold, edited with in- 
troduction and very extended notes by H. F. 
Tozer, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford ; price, 90 cents. We especially commend 
Mr. Tozer’s introductory essay on the art, style, 
and yersification of this famous poem, to all stu- 
dents of literary criticism. 


CassELtt & Co. publish, in the “‘ World’s 
Workers Series,’”’ an excellent sketch of General 
Gordon, by Rev. S. A. Swaine, with portrait; 
price of each volume, 50 cts. 

In the ‘‘ Rainbow Series of Original Novels ”’ 
the same enterprising firm have ready Morgan’s 
Horror ; price, 25 cents. 


Tue March number of The Pansy is as 
bright and winning as its flower namesake. It 
has good serials from Pansy herself and from Mar- 
garet Sidney, while every branch of good reading 
is represented, — history, natural science, travel, 
behavior, and morals, all in the most entertaining 
style. wv is only ten cents a number. D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Tue House at Cracur, by Mary B. 
Sleight, isa pleasantly written story of country 
life. It pretends to little of a plot, but is rather 
a study of character. A life long centered in self 
and worldly interests, awakened to its real con- 
dition, through the discipline of pain and sorrow, 
thus by this new birth peace and joy come toa 
long clouded household. The book is handsomely 
bound and printed. Published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York; price $1.25. 


D. C. Heatu & Co., Boston, have ready 
The Teachings of Science, by A. B. Palmer, M.D., 
.D., professor in Michigan Universitv, with an 
introduction by Mary A. Livermore, of Massachu- 
setts. It is a book of rare excellence, and is spe- 
cially adapted to the use of teachers and pupils in 
the American public schools. It contains s 
tions and warnings in regard to the use of alcoholic 
drinks that command attention on account of their 
scientific basis. It teaches that, as an article of 
Juxury or diet, or as a beverage, alcohol is harm- 
ful, and is useless. 


Tue Gladstone-Huxley controversy over 
the question of the “‘ Scientific Significance of the 
Book of Genesis”’ will be continued in the April 
Popular Science Monthly, published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. The number will contain 
Professor Huxley's second article replying to Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘‘ Proem to Genesis,’’ which appeared 
in the March issue ; Henry Drummond's Com- 
ments on the views thus far presented by the two 
distinguished disputants ; and, in a supplement, 
Mr. Gladstone’s original » “The Dawn of 
Creation and of Worship,”’ which first ealled out 
Professor Huxley. 


Baxer & Tayior, New York, have 
just published in weg | attractive style A History 
of the United States, by Emery E. Childs; price, 

1.00. It is arranged in chronological order, from 
the discovery of America in 1492 to the year 1885, 
It furnishes for handy reference a record of the 
leading events, including notices of manufactures 
as they were introduced, of other industries, of 
railroads, canals, telegraphs, and all improve- 
ments, inventions, ete. It is a very handy refer- 


ence book,—the dates being placed in the left- 
hand margin, enables the student to find readily 


the facts of the period. This arrangement prob- 
ably accounts for the absence of any index. An 
index is a good thing in almost all books. 


Tue latest issues of Harper’s Handy Li- 
brary (weekly issues) are: No. 60. Movements of 
Religious Thought; by J. Tulloch; 25 ets. No. 
59. Cavalry Life; by J. S. Winter; 25 cts. No. 
58. The Last of the Macallisters; by Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr; 25 ets. No. 57. What Does 
History Teach? by John Stuart Blackie; 25 cts. 
No. 56, Maulverer’s Millions; by T. pouge 
Reid; 25 ets. No. 55. Lord Beaconsfield’s Cor- 
respondence with His Sister; 25 cts. And in the 


Franklin Square Library: No. 514. Until the Day | gi 


Breaks; by Emily Spender; 20 cts. No. 513. 
Aunt Parker; by B. L. Farjeon; 20cts. No. 512. 
What's Mine's ‘Mine; by Geo Macdonald; 20 
cts. No. 511. A House Divided Against Itself; 


by Mrs. Oliphant; 20 ets. No. 510. A Girton), 


Girl; by Mrs. Annie Edwards; 20 cts. No. 509. 
Rainbow Gold; by D. O. Murray; 20 cts. 


Ler & SHEPARD, Boston, have ready a 
timely and charming book entitled The Message of 
the Bluebird, Told to Me to Tell to Others ; an illus- 
trated souvenir; by Irene E. Jerome, author and 
designer of One Year's Sketch Book ; engraved on 
wood under the direction of George T. Andrew ; 
price, $1.00. This dainty combination of song 
and illustration exhibits the sarae charming poetic 
taste and artistic touch which made this lady’s 
‘“ Sketch Book ”’ at once famous among illustrated 
art works. The pictures are exquisite, the verses 

aceful and tonnes The form of publication 
is unique. The eight full-page illustrations, wood- 
euts printed on plated paper, are inclosed in covers 
of “imperial antique,’ knotted with silk floss, 
and neatly packed in an attractive box. 
is a suitable gift-book for all seasons and occasions, 
it is par excellence the Easter book of the year. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, announce to be 
ready in May,—Our Government; by J. Macy, 
professor of History and Political Science in Iowa 
College. This book treats primarily and princi- 
pally of our national constitution. This is ap- 
proached and made intelligible through a study of 
its origin and of the functions and agencies of gov- 
ernment as seen in local administration, in our 
courts of justice, in the departments of the Fed- 
eral executive, and in our municipal, State, and 
Federal legislatures. The institutions of England, 
so closely connected with our own, receive a good 
deal of attention. In short, the work is a com- 
plete text-book on civil government, with special 
adaptation to the needs of our people. It is suited 
to the grades where this subject is now usually 
tanght, but will make possible the introduction of 
the study in the lower classes, where the great ma- 
jority of our voters receive their only education. 


CassELL’s NATIONAL LIBRARY, edited 
by Henry Morley, LL.D., has reached No. 5 of 
the weekly volumes; subscription price, $5.00 per 
year; single books, 10 cents. ‘This is one of the 
most valuable literary enterprises of the season. 
The series will represent all periods and forms of 
thought. The books will be of the records of his- 
tory, biography, religion, and philosophy ; discov 
ery and enterprise; plays, poems, ee tales; nat- 
ural science and natural history; art; political 
economy ; with whatever else may be worth lasting 
remembrance. The following are examples of the 
series: My Ten Years’ Imprisonment, by Silvio 
Pellico; translated from the Italian by Thomas 
Roscoe. The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
The History of Europe During the Middle Ages ; 
by Henry Hallam. The Complete Angler; by 
Isaac Walton. Tuble-Talk; by Martin Luther. 
The Adventures of Baron Trench; by Thomas 
Holeroft. The Man of Feeling; by Henry Mac- 
kenzie. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York, will 
publish immediately A Hancock Monograph com- 
prising the proceedings of the Military Service In- 
stitution at the meeting held in memory of its 
president, General Hancock. The volume in- 
cludes tributes in prose and poetry offered by his 
eempanions-in-arms and friends. The Monograph 
will contain a steel portrait of General Haneeck, 
handsomely printed on lined paper, together with 
JSac-similie signatures of the contributors. 

The same firm have also nearly ready A Study 
of Dante, by Susan E. Blow, with an introduction 
by Wm. T. Harris, LL.D.; and Essays on Fi- 
nance, Wages, and Trade, by Robert Giffen, pres- 
ident of the British Statistical Society. The first 
volume of their set of Scriptures for Young People, 
edited by Professors Peters and Bartlett of the 
Protestant Episcopal Divinity School of Philadel- 
phia, will be ready soon. The work will be pub- 
lished simultaneously in London by Messrs. 
James Clarke & Co. In the ‘‘ Questions of the 
Day Series’’ will be issued immediately, The 
Physics and Metaphysics of Money, with special 
consideration of the experience of California, by 
Rudmond Gibbons. 


Tue March Bulletin of Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston, contains literary announce- 
ments of mach interest to all of our readers, and 
we advise them to send for it. We would espe- 
cially commend The Modern Classics, —33 volumes, 
for the very low price of $11.22 net. These 
books form an admirable school librafy, and fur- 
nish the highest order of reading for students who 
desire to become familiar with the best master- 
pieces of English literature. Single volumes are 
sent for 40 cents, postpaid. These books are in 
the best sense classic, though all of them are mod- 
ern. They include selections from the works of 
the most eminent writers of England and America, 
and translations of several masterpieces by conti- 
nental authors. These selections are not what are 
generally known as “‘elegant extracts,’’—single 
paragraphs which are peculiarly quotable,— but 


they consist in most cases of entire poems, essays, 


While it | 


sketches, and stories. The authors are not only 
shown at their best, but so fully as to give an ade- 
quate idea of their various styles, modes «f thought, 
and distinguishing traits. They are an unrivaled 
list of books for teachers and students. ‘The pub- 
lishers will send to any one who applies for it a 
pamphlet containing the table of contents of each 
volume. Address, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 
Park street, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Words and Their Uses, Past and Present: A Study of 
the English Language; by Richard Grant White; price, 
00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The History of Pedagogy; by Gabriel Compuyro: trans- 
lated, with an Introduction, Notes, etc., b . H. Payne, 
A.M.; price $1.75. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co, 
Barnes’ Complete Geography; by James Monteith; 
rice $160; also Barnes’ Elementary Geography; by 
ames Monteith; price 70 cts. New York: A. 8. Barnes 


Co. 

Annual Report of the Board of Education, together 
with the 4ist Armual Report of the Commissioner of 
Publie Schools of Rhode Island, Jan., 1 : 

Il. Town Governmentin Rhode Island; by William 8. 
Foster. III. The Narragansett Planters; by Edward 
Channing; price, 50 cents. Baltimore: Pub'n Dept. of 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Vietor Hugo; by Algernon Charles Swinburne; price 
#1.25.0 New York: Worthington Co, 

The Butterflies of the Eastern United States; yf G. H. 
French, A. M.; price $2.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co 

A History of the United States, from 1492 to 1885; b 
Emery E.°Childs; price $1.00. New York: Baker 


Taylor. 

Platform and Pulpit Aids; price $1 50....Moments on 
the Mount: a Series of Devotional Meditations; by Rev. 
George Matheson, D D.; price 81.25. New York: A.C, 
Armstrong & Son. For sale by C. H. Whiting, Boston. 

Religion in a College; What Place It Should Have; by 
James McCosh, D.D.; price 25 cents. New York: A. C, 
Armstroug & Son 

The Rivals and School for Scandal; price 10 cts. New 
nas: Cassell &Co. For sale by Cupples, Upham & Co, 

oston . 
qucet’e Lectures on England. New York: Macmillan 

so. 


The History of a Week, a novel; by E. B. Walford; 
illustrated; price $1.00, New York: enry Holt & Co. 
For sale by Cleaves, Macdonald & Co.. Boston. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


~ Mrs. Frances H. Burnet, the novelist, has written a 
serial story for St Nicholas called “ Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy,” the hero of which is a boy character who is as 
new as he ts deightful. The story was begun in the 
present volume of St. Nicholas and will run through the 
pear. Mrs. Burnett is at work on a new novel for the 
Century. 

—The March number of The /omiletic Review, as a 
whole, eclipses any former issue. We doubt if any other 
Review in the country, in any single number, presents 
such an array of timely andimportant subjects, discussed 
by as seeey istinguished writers. Published by Funk 
& Wagnalis, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. $3.00 per 
year; 30 cents per single number. 

— The Forumis anew magazine, edited by Lorettus 8, 
Metcalf. The Forum Pub Co.. 97 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Price, $5.00a year; single numbers, 50 cents. The 
March number has avery able article by Prof Alexander 
Winchell, James Parton, fhipple, Dr. R. H. 
Newton, Rev. E E. Hale, Bishop A’Cleveland Coxe, Dr. 
William Hammond, Rev. M. J. Savage, and Chancellor 
Howard Crosby. It is avery able magazine. 

— The Pulpit Treasury for March is on our table. Its 
contents abound in excellent suitable articles for pastors 
and Christian workers. Its resources seem unlimited, 
and its judgmentin handling them able and practical. 
A “feast of fat things” is always spread before the 
reader in this monthly. and those who practise its sug- 
gestions must become “ wise to win souls.” A better 
magazine in its line is not likely to be produced. Price, 
{early £2 50; single copies 25 cents. E. B. Treat, pub- 
isher, 771 Broadway, New York. 

— The March issue of the Eclectic Magazine has as its 
leading article a paper by Mr. Gladstone, entitled “ Proem 
to Genesis: A Piea for a Fair Trial,” in which he carries 
on the old controversy against Huxley and M. Reville in 
favor of the orthodox view of the creation as now held. 
Other suggestive articles, including * Government in the 
United States,” by Gamaliel Bradford, and “ A Thinking 
Machine,” by Grant Allen recommend themselves to in 
telligent readers. There are several short articles of 
much interest, and the ensemble of the magazine will be 
found my up toits best. Published by EK. K. Pelton, 25 
Bond St, New York. Terms, #5 00 per year. 


— The leading theologica! article in the March number 
of the Andover Review is from Rev. F. H. Johnson. Pro- 
fessor James,of the University of Philadeiphia, presents 
urgent considerations for *‘ National Aid to Popular Edu- 
cation,” and points out the essential requisites in any 
wise plav for extending such assistance. A new depart- 
ment is opened under the title * Socielogical Notes,’’ 
which Rev Mr. Dike is to conduct. It will be additional 
to the special pers which will from time to time 
be — ed as in past numbers. More space than usual 
is given to Kook Reviews, which form a vaiuable feature 
of the number. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston. 


— Harper’s phgasine for March opens with a graphic 
description of ty gun-making establishment at 
Essen, by Moncure LD. Conway, effectively and amp! 

illustrated. David Ker, as the result of his recent visit 
to Africa, contributes a very instructive and vaiuable de- 
scription of the resources and opportunities of the three 
— river valleys of Africa,— those of the Nile, the 
Niger, and the Congo. A good map accompanies the 


aper. Mr. George William Curtis, in the Editor’s Easy 
Jhair, discusses American Opera and other subjects of 
social interest. Mr. Howell’s Study for this month is de- 
voted to try. An excellent Drawer is introduced by 
Mr. Warner, with some comments on “ The New Eng- 
land Farmer.” On the whole this number is one of un- 
usual strength and attractiveness. 


—In the frontispiece of the March Cenéury there isa 
reminder that Spain has been astonishingly quiet since 
the death of the young king. “ Emilio Castelar, the Ora- 
tor,’”’ whose strik ng is revealed in the por- 
trait, is described in William Jackson Armstrong's pa- 

r with the above title,and ina crisp artic'e of * Kem- 
niscences,”’ by Alvey A. Adee of the State Department, 
Washington. Ex-Minister Kenjamin writes of * Moun- 
taineering in Persia” as experienced during a summer 
trip in the Elburz mountains “for health and trout.’ 
Like his other papers, this article is richly illustrated. 
In * Memoranda on the Civil War,” additions to the inter- 
esting Confederate “ Controversies in Regard to Shiloh ” 
are made by Colonels 8. H. Lockett, and Alex. Chisoim. 
Major W. H. Powell makesa claim for “ The Fourtn Reg- 
ular Infantry at Gaines’s Mill; ” and General! Longstreet 
corrects the statementin his February paper, as to the 
time of the arrival of his corps on the field of the second 
Bull Run. A remarkably clear and interesting state- 
ment of “ The Strength and Weakness of Socialism,” 
considered from the standpoint of the social agitators, 
and also from that of conservative reformers, is made by 
Dr. Washington Gladden. 8. W. Powell writes on “ ‘Tim- 
ber Famine and a Forest School,” and the Rev. H. L. 
Singleton comments on the proposed life-sevatorship for 
” Presidents.” The poeins of the number are con- 
tributed by L. Frank Tooker, Anthony Morehead, 
Charles Warren Stoddard, Mrs. Fanny Foster Clark, W. 

organ- , Fran . Sherman, aret Vande . 
and Virginia B. Harrison. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Pansy, for March; terms, $1.00 a year; 10 cents a 
number. HKoston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Latine et Graece; terms $2.50 a year. New Brunswick: 
The Latine Press. 

The Brooklyn Magazine for March; terms, $100 a 
year; 10 cents a number. mreeksya: Pablication Office. 

The Library Magazine for March; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: John Alden, publisher. 

The Andover Review, for March; terms, $4.00 a year; 
35 cents a number. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Unitarian Review, for March; terms, $3.00 a year; 
| a number. Boston: Office of the Unitarian 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLAS. 
SICAL STUDIES. 


ATHENS, GREECE, Feb. 26, 1886. 

While enjoying a most delightful climate, sur- 
rounded by a landscape charming both from nat- 
ural beauty and historical associations, and en- 
gaged in interesting study of language, topogra- 
phy, and archaeology, it has occurred to me that 
possibly some of your readers might like to hear a 
little in regard to the American School in Athens, 
and the life and advantages enjoyed by its students. 

Probably it is known to many, though perhaps 
not to all, that this youthful institution is under 
the fostering care of ten or twelve of our leading 
colleges, — Harvard, Yale, Michigan, Brown, 
Princeton, and others,—to whose duates the 
advantages of the school are offered without ex- 
pense. From some one of these colleges a profes- 
sor is sent out every year to superintend the work 
of the students, as well as for his own recreation 
and profit. The director this year is Prof. Fred- 
eric D. Allen, of Harvard, who possesses a de- 
servedly high reputation as editor of the recently 
revised edition of Hadley’s Greek Grammar, and 
as one of the few epigraphists of America whose 
opinion is of any considerable value. The director 
chosen to preside here next year is the genial and 
enthusiastic professor of Greek in the University 
of Michigan, M. L. D’Ooge. This gentleman has 
had the advantage of a previous sojourn in Athens, 
and has given especial attention to such subjects 
as are in the line of work here, so that he cannot 
fail to prove an efficient as well as a most zealous 
and agreeable guide to all who may be under his 
care. As a former student of his, we congratulate 
those who think of spending next winter in this 
field of labor upoqthe prospect of so able and en- 
thusiastic a leader and companion. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR 


commences October first, aud continues to the end 
of May. It is expected that regular students will 
spend this time in Greece, but excursions to the 
Peloponnesus and other sections of the country 
may be made within the period, if one is so in- 
clined. ‘The stadents unite to some extent in gen- 
eral work, read a little from ancient authors, lis- 
ten to some valuable lectures on philolegy, deci- 
pher inscriptions, and read papers, the results of 
their private study, at their own discretion and the 
wish of the director ; but the main portion of their 
time is devoted to some special line of work,—to 
the study of Modern Greek, to a single subject of 
investigation, or to archaeology in general. Of 
course the greater the student's previous study of 
art and archaeology, the more profitably can his 
time here beemployed. Students who contemplate 
spending several years abroad will find it most to 
their advantage to spend a year in Germany before 
coming to Athens; but if only one year can be 
passed away from home, certainly no other place 
can be found more delightful and inspiring to the 
student and teacher of Greek. One of the pleas- 
antest features in the work is that one may, if he 
likes, do a large and valuable portion of his study- 
ing by means of object lessons, both from the an- 
tiquities collected in museums, and from visits to 
various historic spots, in which the study of topog- 
raphy and archaeology may be most happily com- 
bined “with physical exercise and enjoyment of 
fresh air and natural beauty. Thus the student, a 
little worn with too close application to books, or 
the teacher somewhat nervously prostrated, may 
combine with the effort for vigorous health a most 
valuable means of instruction in a climate which 
puts that of Italy to shame, and renders Athens 
the most delightful of winter residences, even for 
those who have no special interest in the classics. 


THE SCHOOL 


is at present accommodated in the second story 
of alarge and pleasantly situated house, hired for 
this purpose,and occupied by the family of the act- 
ing director. The largest and pleasantest room 
of the dwelling is devoted to the use of the students 
and the accommodation of the school library. 
It is open to the students every day, and all day 
until ten p. m., and is well warmed and lighted. 
The library contains more than twelve hundred well 
selected books, comprising texts of all the Greek 
classical authors, the texts of many Latin authors, 
books on Greek history, geography, language, lit- 
erature, sculpture, architecture, etc., together with 
collections of inscriptions, engravings, periodicals, 
—in fact, the most important works of reference 
and general information on all points connected 
with Greek or Greece. If a student still finds 
himself lacking any work needed for the pursuit 
of his special subject of investigation, the Libraries 
of the German School of Archaeology and of the 
University of Athens are at his command, or the 
desired volumes are added to the school library for 
his benefit, 

AS TO EXPENSES, 


accommodations, and means of travel, a few words 
may not be out of place. A student who wishes 
to come directly from America may take a steamer 
from New York to Naples, and thence to Athens 
for one hundred and fifty dollars ; or, coming by 
a German line to Antwerp or Bremen, he may 
cross the continent to Brindisi or Trieste, and so 
to Athens, at about the same cost. Each route 
has its advantages, and a lady can make the jour- 
ney alone in perfect comfort and safety, providing, 
at least, that she is not too young or beautiful and 
has a smattering of German. Arrived in Athens 
there are several good hotels where one may find 
pleasant temporary dations, or a perma- 
nent home. It has been said that boarding-places 
iv Greek families could not be found, but that, if 
formerly true, is no longer the case. The price 
of board in such families is generally about forty 
dollars a month, though it is not impossible to re- 
duce one’s expenses to thirty dollars a month, or 
even less, by taking one’s meals at a restaurant. 
Passing over our entrance into the famous har- 


bor of the Peireus, our arrival in the “ violet- 
crowned ”’ city, and our first impressions of each, 
let us proceed at once to 


THE ACROPOLIS, 


so familiar an object to many who have never 
crossed the ocean, and the goal of their heart’s de- 
sire. To attempt any description of what is so 
well known, and has been made the subject of so 
many learned volumes and beautiful pictures, 
would be the height of temerity. But within the 
past ten days something new, even on the ancient 
Acropolis, has been diseovered,—new to us, at least, 
though twenty-four centuries old, and concerning 
these new discoveries, though with the hand of an 
amateur, I shall venture to write. 

It was on Friday, Feb. 5, about five o’clock 
p- m., that the workmen engaged in the excava- 
vations on the Acropolis came suddenly upon a 
treasure, from an archeological point of view, 
of untold value. There, in a pile, lay one upon 
another, a number of marble statues, which, 
after a burial of more than two thousand years, 
came forth to delight the heart of the antiquarian 
and the lover of Hellenic art. On the following 
Saturday and Monday still other fragments were 
found ; and all are now on exhibition in the Acrop- 
olis Museum. 

Of the newly-found works of art there are six 
more or less mutilated statues of female figures. 
The heads of three of these, strange to say, are 
still fastened to their bodies, and more wonderful 
still, they possess a considerable portion of their 
noses. ‘To the other three, the heads which they 
had lost have, after so long a separation, been re- 
stored. All, however, have lost their lower ex- 
tremities, these being broken off about the knee. 
The arms, too, are partially gone, generally from 
the elbow. Most of the statues are about life-size, 
and are of similar style, while differing somewhat 
in execution and details. They may well have 
been chisseled at about the same period by the 
hands of different artists. One does not need to 
be informed that they are no productions of the 
Pheidian age, but of an earlier date, as they bear 
unmistakable marks of 


THE ARCHAIC PERIOD OF ART, 


We see in none of them the so-called classical 
Greek features, nor thatbeauty of face, form, and 
flowing drapery which characterizes Greek art in 
its perfection. Each figure is clothed in two gar- 
ments,—the chiton and himation. The under-gar- 
ment,—the chiton,—seems to have extended from 
the neck to the feet, to have been made of a light 
material, and in most cases to have been drawn up 
a little at the side, and held by one hand just 
above the knee. This garment appears to have 
been fastened together on the shoulder with hooks 
or lacing, leaving an inch or so open between the 
fastenings, which gives a very pretty effect in the 
marble, however it might be in nature. The outer 
garment,—the himation,—was arranged in a more 
artificial and complex manner than in later times. 
It falls from the shoulders in narrow folds, a box 
plait in the centre with side plaits on either side. 
Sometimes the upper edge is turned over a little to 
form a border. Tho garment is shortest in the 
centre, where it reaches but little below the waist, 
but immediately falls off in a zigzag line, on the 
sides reaching nearly or quite tothe knee. It also 
falls in a mass over the right arm to a still greater 
length. A most interesting feature of these stat- 
ues is the painting, of which some of them present 
considerable traces. When we first picture to 
ourselves a painted statue, we perhaps compare, in 
our mind’s eye, some beautiful image of pure white 
marble with a painted figure of wax-work, and 
wonder how the good taste of the Greeks could 
have sanctioned such enormity. But when we have 
once beheld the ruins of those marvels of architec- 
ture which they created, and the fragments of 
their matchless sculpture, we are prepared to have 
faith that their taste here could not have been so 
much at fault; and when we see faint tints of 
color upon the yellow-marble drapery, or distinct 
shades of red and green forming a border to some 
garment, we are obliged to confess that the effect 
is by no means unpleasing, and we surrender at 
discretion. 
A STATUE. 


We first notice a statue which has a rather pleas- 
ing face and figure, though a little stiff withal, and 
in other respects open to criticism. The eyes are 
somewhat almond shaped, and protrude disagreea- 
bly beyond the eyelids, which seem too small to 
cover them. The nose is but partly preserved, yet 
appears to have had a fair outline. The expres- 
sion of the mouth is a little too pleasant, though to 
call it a smirk might be harsh. The chin is 
rather square as far as breadth is concerned, but 
a trifle long and pointed when regarded vertically. 
The ears contain ear-rings in the shape of disks 
about the size of a quarter of a dollar. The hair 
is arranged in a peculiar fashion, the front hair as 
it was worn in America fifteen years ago, as if in 
tight crimps from crimping-pins, though no mark 
indicates the parting which such a mode of hair- 
dressing renders desirable if not necessary. On 
either side from behind the ears fall four locks of 
hair, extending half down to the waist. These may 
be designed to represent ringlets, but instead re- 
semble the appearance of hair when just released 
from very small, tight braids. Similar locks also 
fall at the back. Whether we see here the mode 
of wearing hair in those days, or merely the stereo- 
typed manner of representing what they were un- 
able to imitate more closely, may be a matter for 
dispute ; but certainly the former supposition is 
not unreasonable, since we know from other sources 
that the ancients were acquainted with the use of 
the curling-iron and cosmetics; and to deny that 
hair could be so arranged is folly. The shoulders 
and bust are well moulded, and the drapery, in 
spite of its regular folds, is not without grace. 
The chiton is visible upon the shoulders, avd ap- 
pears also below the himation. It was gathered 
in the left hand just below the knee, though the 


hand is not there to hold it. The himation is 
draped over the right shoulder and under the left 
arm, which gives a more graceful effect than where 
it is arranged squarely across both shoulders, as in 
some of the other statues. On the right a great 
mass of it falls back of the shoulder and reaches 
the knee. On this statue are numerous marks of 
painting. The himation evidently had a border 
at the top and bottom. On the upper edge the 
border consists of outside lines of very dark green, 
within which are parallel lines of red, and between 
these spots of dark green. On the lower edge of 
the garment are three parallel lines of dark green 
heavier than the others, with a wide space between 
the two lower rows, in which are small figures. 
There are also figures in dark green, somewhat 
like a small Greek cross, done in ovals and scat- 
tered over both garments. The chiton is farther 
adorned with a band painted with dark green, in 
a Grecian pattern, coming from the centre of the 
waist to where the garment is gathered in the hand. 


OTHER STATUES, 


On the second statue no paint is visible. «The 
whole appearance is of greater stiffness and more 
archaic, The himation is arranged squarely over 
both shoulders and falls in regular, corresponding 
folds. The face is less prepossessing than the first, 
especially the mouth. The hair is similarly 
erimped, and three locks fall on either side. 
Upon the head is a head-dress like a little skull- 
eap, which begins about an inch and a half from 
the front of the hair. The cap has the ene 
ance, in texture, of a honey-comb bed-spread. 

Another statue of the same size has a himation 
similarly arranged, but fuller, and with the addi- 
tion of heavy folds at the right side. The face is 
better, the eyes nearer together and less prom- 
inent. The head of this statue is detached, and 
was found some time before, but fits exactly. A 
fourth statue is considerably smaller, hardly three 
feet in height, and presents the same general feat- 
ures. 

Next is another life-size statue, whose face the 
king is said to have washed. This is in three 
neck, and torso,—together about 

our and a half feet long. ‘This face is the plain- 

est of all, the nose being sharp and prominent, 
while the mouth presents the so-called Aginetan 
smile in its fullest development, and the neck is 
much too long. The eyes are set in a little from 
the eyelids, and were, perhaps, once covered with 
erystal. Over each shoulder fall four genuine 
curls, distinctly sculptured, though too small and 
stiff for beauty. The shoulders are rather square, 
and the drapery is not especially graceful. In 
places, red and green paint, as trimming for the 
garments, may be clearly seen. She has earrings 
in her ears, like the first statue, and a similar 
band on her head. This is a small head-dress, 
consisting of a band an inch wide, which passes 
over the top of the head and across the back. It 
is not flat to the head on the top, and hence can 
hardly represent a ribbon, but has more of the 
appearance of a metallic band, used for ornament 
or to confine the hair. A piece of an arm, in 
which a braeelet is sculptured, lies by her side, 
evidently supposed to be her property. 

Last is a aoe of heroic size and stately pres- 
ence, which, though greatly mutilated, is still pre- 

ing. The contour of the head and face, 
though a trifle heavy, is good, but we mourn the 
entire absence of the nose and the marring of the 
mouth. The eyes are very interesting, though one 
is almost gone and the other is much injured; for 
what remains is of a dark greenish-gray crystal, 
and the eyes when intact must have conferred 
much beauty and life upon the statue. The hair 
is arranged in tight ringlets around the forehead 
and four locks fall on either side. A close cap 
covers the back of the head, around the front of 
which is a raised band. Three green pins, prob- 
ably of bronze, something like our bonnet pins, 
roject a little from different portions of the head. 
The voluminous drapery, though considerably bat- 
tered, seems to have been arranged with less pre- 
cision than that of the others, and to hang in more 
natural and graceful folds. 


TORSOS, MODELS, ETC. 


Besides these six statu: s, a number of other frag- 

ments were found; the torso of a man, with the 
chiton in fine tucks over his breast and the hima- 
tion draped in folds over his left shoulder ; a part 
of the torso of a woman, with the neck and a little 
of the back of the head. This may have been a 
a little later date than the others, as the shoulders 
and bust are beautifully rounded, the himation 
hangs in more graceful folds, and the hair is not 
crimped, but gathered smoothly in a net at the 
back. 
Next is the torso of the so-called Hera of Samos, 
with very fine lines on the chiton and a little 
broader folds in the lower garment. The left hand 
holds an apple or pomegranate upon her breast. 
The whole is decidedly stiff in appearance. 

Of special interest is the supposed representa- 
tion in marble of an ancient xoanon, or wooden 
image of a god, which was supposed to have fallen 
from heaven and was held in especial veneration. 
It is about two and a half feet long and appears 
to be the portion from the waist down. It is an 
oblong piece of marble, rounded off a little at the 
top,where agirdle with traces of paint are seen. A 

arment falls straight almost to the bottom, fin- 
ishing with a faint border of red and green. An 
inch or so below is a groove about uarters 
of an inch, and a standard below, an inch anda 
half thick. The whole is oval in form, with a 
flat back, which doubtless stood against a wall. 

Next is a pair of good-sized feet encased in san- 
dals, the strings of which are carved on the marble, 
The soles are thick, and the feet seem clumsy. 
though the chiseling is good. There is also a pair 
of little feet, not more than six inches long, which 
are prettily modeled, and peep out gracefully from 
the robe which falls to the ground on the back and 


over the instep in front, This garment has also a 


border of dark green. — There is still another foot 
of ordinary size, apparently encased in a boot. It 
is remarkable on account of traces of red paint, 
and still more for three green nail-heads or but- 
tons in a row on the top of the foot. They are of 
the size of ordinary shoe-buttons, and may repre- 
sent such. 

Besides these, other fragments of statues, broken 
columns, and slabs have been found, upon some of 
which are parts of inscriptions. These are, of 
course, written in the ancient alphabet, where epsi- 
lon did duty for 4a as well, and omicron for 
omega; and in some the letters go from right to 
left in the boustrophadon style. The inscriptions 
are short and fragmentary, but unusually legible. 

A QUERY. 

All these treasures were found in some excava- 
tions which are being carried on by the Greek Ar- 
chaeological Society, close to the north wall of the 
Acropolis, and a little west of the Erechthion. 
Here have been disclosed some massive foundation 
walls, built of large, rectangular blocks of stone. 
These walls indicate a large building, which was 
_- against the north wall of the Acropolis. 

ay not these walls have belonged to a building 
which was leveled by the Persians when the Acrop- 
olis walls were demolished ? The fact.that these 
statues were found within these foundations tends 
to support this supposition. The statues are be- 
cok’ to have been cast down and mutilated and 
subsequently buried by the pious Athenians, as be- 
ing sacred images which it would be sacrilege to de- 
stroy. Accordingly they were carefully laid away 
beneath the earth, near the spot where they had 
once stood, and at last have come forth once more 
to the light of day to show us the artistic develop- 
ment which the Athenians had already attained 
408 years B. C. ANNIE 8. Peck, A.M. 


LETTER FROM TEXAS. 


I reckon that it is generally true that a man en- 
gaged in a semi-missionary work, in a semi-mis- 
sionary country, has but small opportunity for 
speculating employment; nor has he much time 
for preparing articles worthy of the time and at- 
tention of that classof American people who read 
THE JOURNAL. Yet for the information of that 
small class of readers it is, perhaps, well that 
some of us should add a little to our labors. While 
The JOURNAL has perhaps many readers in the 
great southwestern State, yet they seldom give any- 
thing to the outside world through its pages. 

The press of our State has a hearty way of boast- 
ing of the immense domain of school lands, school 
funds, and school appropriation. A fairer expo- 
sition would be given by stating the condition of 
communities or districts, and the available amount 
per capita of the school population. This year it 
is five dollars per capita from the state fund. 
Some counties have an extra fund, many of them 
going as high as eight. Many counties have not 
disposed of their land, and therefore have nothing 
to add to the State appropriation. It is true that 
we shall soon have an immense school fund, but 
we also have an immense territory and are getting 
an immense population, which is increasing faster 
than the school fund, Yet the ultimate outcome 
must be that Texas shall lead all the other south- 
ern States in education. 

Our population is made from all the States, and 
teachers are readily received from any part of the 
Union, It is true that it takes the new arrival a 
few years to get the Texas harness on just right, 
but he gradually comes to it, and then he finds no 
large fault with the outlook here. But it must 
not be thought at the North or East that the ac- 
tion of the Texas senators toward the Blair bill, or 
the resolution of the democratic convention, some- 
thing more than a year ago, is an expression of the 
sentiment of the great majority of our ple. 
That was political legerdemain. In 1880, | think 
it was, the State convention met at Dallas. Of 
420 members, 120 were for a higher, progressive 
work ; 300 stood opposed to all vital enterprise. 
Since that time there has been continual change. 

One of the strong planks in the early formation 
of the State was the provision of ample means for 
education. Education has been one of the essen- 
tial integral parts and conditions of our State, and 
to act in opposition to this is revolution. ‘There is 
a class of our people who think education has only 
the practical side in the interest of secular gain. 
They of course want their children instructed in 
the ways of sharpness. Another class think it 
should include culture also, but that the child of 
the hod carrier, the hewer of wood, and drawer of 
water needs no culture, and, therefore, if they want 
education they must get and pay for it. Both 
these classes need the missionary and statesmen 
among them. 

But there is a large and growing class of our 
people who freely favor the utmost application of 
educational powers in a standard sense, and this 
class is bound to assert itself sooner or later, and 
to be felt as the potent element of the political 
machinery. Senator Coke is very popular on the 
currency question, but upon the school aid and 
prohibition questions, he is all at sea, and these 
two questions will soon number his days unless he 
should get a clearer vision and fall in line. 

Some of our school machinery is very unsatis- 
factory, but this was only a handicap fixed on it by 
its enemies who hoped to see it die. 

The county judge is given the work of superin- 
tendent, which makes it impractical for a school 
ever to sce a superintendent ; for the judge’s duties 
are enough without the school attachment. Fre- 
quently a teacher has to wait for hours in order to 
see the judge, because he is on the bench in court. 
business, and while there, loses his identity as su- 
perintendent. He gets but a moiety of pay; anda 
conscientious teacher feels reluctant to insist on a 


hearing. 
J am glad you hav* brought forward the name 
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of Hon. Dr. E. E. White for Com’r of Education. 
I was just about to write to you and ask, ‘‘ Why 
not bring his name forward ?”’ for I could think 
of no other man whom I thought so préeminently 
fitted for the place. In the language of John 
Wesley, ‘‘ I am no Republican, and never intend to 
be”’; but I advocate E. E. White all round. We 
want a man of ample information on this business ; 
a strong, progressive man; a man of energy, cau- 
tion, and foresight, and not afraid; and | think 
White is the man. J. B, STEPHENS. 
Bluffdale, Texas, 1886. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Puedlo. 
CoLoRADO.—The Board of Education at Ft. 
Collins have secured the services of Miss L. E. 
Spencer, of Columbus, 0., to sueceed Miss Allan, 
resigned, of the Kindergarten. Miss Spencer has 
entered upon her duties, and seems able to inspire 


others with her own enthusiasm. She has formed 


a normal class for training as kindergartners. 


Professor Thomas, teacher of music, is doing 


good work in Loveland and other outlying points. 

The public schools of Ft. Collins are in many 
ways helping to build up the schools of Larimer Co. 

The Lonbion celebration of the Colorado 
Springs schools was made profitable for the library 
as well as entertaining for the public. A fine, 
large audience, liberal ——- and a delighted 
= is reported. About $150 was the net pro- 


Professor Parker, formerly superintendent of 
Colorado Springs, died recently in the East. We 
are without particulars. 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

IowA.—Hon. J. B. Grinnell recently delivered 
a lecture in the Des Moines high school, on ‘‘ The 
Construction, Operating, and Benefits of Rail- 
roads.”’ His experience in this work and happy 
manner of speech made the address instructive and 
entertaining. 

Four schoolma’ams have just resigned in one 
building at Council Bluffs because they are going 
to be married. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster recently made an address 
replete with helpful and suggestive ideas to the 

est Des Moines high school pupils. 


Governor Larrabee and wife are frequent visitors 
to the school rooms of their newly adopted home 
in Des Moines. 


The Villisea school board have adopted music in 
their schools, and engaged the services of Prof. S. 
W. Martin for the department. 

Prof. Chas. H. Gabriel, the director of music in 
the Oskaloosa schools, is giving excellent satisfac- 
tion. Since he began his work a new impetus has 
been given the study of this beautiful art; and 
many who had thought they could not sing have 
awakened to the fact that they have good voices. 


State Editor, Geo. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 
ILLINoIs.—More work on the part of the faculty 
of the State Normal University is being done this 
term in the model school than has ever been done be- 
fore. President Hewett continues his illustrative 
work before the seniors with the little ones. Pro- 
fessor Cook continues the number-work with a 
class from the primary. Professor Seymour’s class, 
from the grammar room, is working with physiol- 
Professor McCormick is working with four- 
teen —_ from the third grade in preparatory 
phy. Direction, distance, form, and scale 
ve thus far occupied the attention of the class. 
The attendance in all the departments this term 
is 615; 355 in the normal department. The num- 
ber in the normal school has never exceeded this 
bat once. 


INDIANA. — Examinations for State licenses 
will be held under the direction of the county su- 
perintendents the last Saturdays of March and 
April. Candidates holding a three years’ license 
are exempted from the examination. 

The March examination will include: Algebra, 
physics, science of teaching, grammar, botany, 
the Constitution, and American literature. Any 
applicant holding a three years’ license, whose 
former license was for the longest period author- 
ized by law, will receive an eight years’ ‘‘ profes- 
sional license,’’ by passing on these subjects alone. 

The remaining branches for the April examin- 
ation are physical geography, plane geometry, 
rhetoric, general history, tnglish literature, and 
either geology, chemistry, or zodlogy, as the appli- 
eant may elect. The fee charged by the State is 
on which under no circumstances will be re- 


Hereafter uates of the State and Purdue 
University will be granted State licenses after six- 
teen months of successful teaching. 

Prof. W. B. Woods, of the State Normal, im- 
proved the holidays by forming a life partnership 
with Miss Estelle Norton, of Ann Arbor, Mich. 


J. T. Lamb has been appointed superintendent 
of Green Co., in place of J. Shannon Ogg, re- 
cently d > 

Prin. Robert Y. Gillum, of the Anderson High 
School, has been chosen general assistant at the 
State Normal. 

Indianapolis graduated a class of 24 at their 
mid-winter commencement this month,—21 girls. 
3 boys. 

erate G. May, of Salem, one of the oldest, 
best known, and most efficient teachers of the 
State, has seen 11,000 days of actual service in 
the school-room. This is equivalent to 55 school 
years of 10 months each. hat other State in 
in the Union can show such a record of service ? 
** May”’ he ‘live long and prosper.” 

Supt. Oleott, of Greencastle, was recently com- 

lled to close the schools on account of an epi- 

emic of scarlet fever. 

The school board of Indianapolis are trying to 
find satisfactory reasons for the small percentage 
of boys in the high school. 


State Editor, J. N. WiLKINSON, Emporia. 

KANSAS.—We are sorry to learn that Principal 
Olin of Iola has been out of school some time with 
a fever. At last report he was convalescent; he 
will soon, we trust, be able to resume work. 
With the institute work he has ahead of him for 
this summer, he cannot afford time anywhere in 
the year to be sick. 

Professor Evans of Leavenworth high school ex- 
pects to spend the summer in study somewhere in 
the East. 

Marion Co. teachers had a very interesting 
teachers’ meeting at Florence, Feb. 27. No school- 
room would hold these meetings, and the village 
churches were used. B. D. Van Ostrand will 
conduct the institute in August; Supt, Zercher, 
D. C, Zercher, and E. L. Clark will assist. 

Supt. Hornaday of Dickinson Co. divides his 
field into four institute districts, giving each dis- 
trict about six townships, or 216 square miles, In 
each of these districts are about twenty-five teach- 
ers; and they hold meetings regularly once a 
month. Dr. Williams conducts the coming insti- 
tute. County uniformity of text-books will cer- 
tainly be adopted at the next school meeting. 

Phillips Co. has, under the direction of Supt 
, Young, sustained, for more than a year, regular 
teachers’ meetings. The eounty institute will be 
conducted this summer by J. N. Mosher, a grad- 
uate of the Illinois State Normal University. 
Miss Florence Reasoner, of Topeka, will assist. 

Eli Payne will conduct the Rice Co. Institute, 
assisted by Professor Shun of Hutchinson, and 
Mrs. Vincent of Nickerson. The educators of 
Reno favor the establishment of a county high 
school. 

Supt. Fitzpatrick of Leavenworth will conduc} 
at Wichita for Supt. Hammond. Supt. Jay of 
Wellington and Professor Pence of Wichita will 
assist. Professor Dinsmore of the State Normal 
School, author of a text-book on physiology, will 
make a tour among the institutes, giving lectures 
on alcohol and narcotics, and illustrating by exper- 
iments and specimens. 

The Kansas committee on I]linois headquarters 
for the National Association at Topeka, in July, 
have decided to begin at once the work of 
making alphabetic lists for reference, that people 
may know where to find their friends. All Kan- 
sans who formerly lived in Illinois, and who expect 
to be in Topeka during the association, are re- 

uested to send their names to the editor of this 
epartment, who will make them a mailing list for 
information. 


State Ejitor O. WHITMAM, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—Stillwater will erect a $20,000 
high school building. 

The State high schools are to be divided into 
three classes, according to the kind and amount 
of work that they do. Schools will be placed in 
the first class only after a careful inspection by the 
State High School Board. It is probable that the 
diplomas of the first-class schools will admit the 
holders to the State University without examina- 
tion. 

Miss C. Anna Davis, for two years a teacher in 
the Rochester public schools, died of consumption 
recently. 

On the 26th of February the St. Paul schools 
celebrated Lowell’s birthday with appropriate ex- 
ercises. 

Miss Sprague, the State Institute instructor, has 
been giving instruction to the teachers of the Can- 
non Falls public schovls. Cannon Falls will 
build a new school-house. 

Paul graduating class con- 
sists o members, the largest that ever gradu- 
ated from that school. 


State Editor, A. F.|\ONDERDONK, Albany. 
New YorkK.—There is a strong movement on 
foot to amend the law requiring all the schools of 


academies from its operation. The principals of 
these schools urge that the institutes are useful to 
rural teachers only, and that the closing of the 
higher schools is an uncompensated loss. 

The academic sindigdlo of Chautauqua Co. 
have organized ‘‘ The Academic Teachers’ Associ- 
ation,’”’ with P. K. Pattison, of Westfield, presi- 
dent; S. H. Albro, of Fredonia, vice-president ; 
and A. M. Preston, of Silver Creek, secretary. 
The first meeting was held at Dunkirk, Jan. 2. 

Principal Fairgrieve, of Schaghticoke, has re- 
signed to become an editor of the Fulton Times, 
and is succeeded by Prof. R. W. Bent. 

Comr. Suffern, of Rockland Co., reports to the 
State superintendent that not a school-house in 
that county is adequately ventilated. Where is 
the State board of health ? 

Principal Downing, of Fairport, Monroe Co., 
maintains a night school of about thirty youths 
and men, who are employed during the day, with 
no other compensation than the consciousness of 
doing good. Now if the authorities do not adopt 
the school, equip it thoroughly, and pay Profes- 
sor Dunning a good salary,—-well, we will have our 
opinion of them. 

In Brooklyn a strong effort to make Mr. Bulk- 
ley, the late associate superintendent and formerly 
a superintendent, a clerk in the superintendent's 
office, was defeated by a positive vote, on the 
ground that it was practically a proposition to pen- 
sion him, 

The following is the text of the bill before the 
New York Legislature, with reference to the elec- 
tion of the State superintendent of schools by the 
board of regents : 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as : 
SECTION I. ction I. of Title 5 of Chapter 75 of the 
laws of 1883 is hang amended so as to read as follows: 
The office of State Superintendent of Public Instruc. 
tion is continued, and the term of said office shall be five 
zoare, commencing hereafter on the first day of May. 
uch superintendent shall be appointed by the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New York, on 
the first Tuesday of April, 1886, and on the first Tuesday 
of April next after the occurrence of any vacancy. 
SECTION II. This Act shall take effect immediately. 


New JERsEY.—Supt. Edson of Jersey ag, 
the hardest worked man in the State. He 
just completed a re-grading of the schools, making 
eight grades, instead of six, as formerly. The 
curriculum of study has also been entirely reor- 
ganized from bottom to top. Those who have 
any practical knowledge of this kind of work know 
that the labor is immense. Add to this the fact 
that Mr. Edson’s first annual report has just been 
placed in the hands of the printer, and it will 
readily be judged that his position so far has been 
no sinecure. But hard work seems to agree with 
him. He is always at his post, and apparently as 
well and full of energy as at the start. 

The State Reading Circle is settling down to 
work. It has instituted a three years’ course of 
professional, scientific, and general reading. The 
management is vested iu a board of control, con- 
sisting of a president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, and seven directors, one from each con- 
gressional district. ‘The board of control appoints 
city and county managers. Any person may be- 
come a member by paying the membership fee of 
50 cents and subscribing to the rules of the circle. 
New Jersey is the twenty-first State to form a 
reading circle for teachers. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Ou10o.—The students and teachers of the Nor- 
mal University at Lebanon celebrated the seven- 
tieth birthday of Prest. Alfred Holbrook, by pre- 
senting him with an elegant, solid mahogany book- 
ease, and a program clock, with electric vibrators 
in all the buildings of the University in which rec- 
itations are held. 

The Warren Co. Teachers’ Association voted 
unanimously in favor of the Township Supervision 
bill, lately defeated in the Legislature. 

Perry V. Bone is carrying out his work as supt. 
of the Maynesvilie schools with most flattering 
success, 

Prof. Addison Ludlum, supt. of public schools, 
Morrow, is a rising Ohio teacher. He obtained a 
life certificate before the State Board of Examiners 
this winter. 

Supt. C. E. MeVey, Clifton, holds one of the 
most enviable positions in the State. Clifton is 
one of the most elegant suburbs of Cincinnati, and 
Professor MeVey’s pupils are, many of them, the 
children of the wealthiest and most cultured fam- 
ilies of the Queen City. 

Prof. W. H. Venable, the teacher t of the 
West, delivered a very pleasing and # ecu lec- 
tnre at Lebanon last month. 

Supt. C. C. Douglass is moving rapidly in edu- 
cational methods and results at his new place, 
Burton, 

Hon. LeRoy D. Brown, and Supt. of Schools 
Chas. S. Young of Nevada, did excellent work at 
Washington, D. C., in the interest of the Blair 
educational bill. 


the county to be closed during the week of an in- 
stitute, so far as to exempt union free schools and 


Prest. Carroll Cutler, after a service of fifteen 
years, resigned his position as president of Adel- 


bert College. The professorship which he has 
held for twenty-six years he still holds. Adelbert 
is now without a president. 

Miamisburg is pushing forward a library enter- 

rise. It must go, for Supt. T. A. Pollok is do- 
ing the pushing. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Professor McKay of Lock 
Haven has been elected principal of the West 
Denver high school, at a salary of $1,500. 

Prof. H. N. Nicks, formerly of the Keystone 
normal school, takes charge of Trach’s Academy, 
Easton. Professor Trach, having been elected 
Clerk of the Conrts, retires from teaching. 

The Oakland Seminary property at Norristown 
has been sold to Archbishop Ryan of the Philadel- 
phia diocese, for the use of the Catholic church, 
under whose authority it is proposed to establish a 
braneh institution of the House of the Good Shep- 
herd, a reformatory school for women and girls. 
The building, four stories high, is situated on a 
high plateau, commanding a magnificent view of 
the surrounding country. Oakland was formerly 
a successful private school. 

The new course of study proposed for the schools 
of Philadelphia, at a recent meeting of the Board 
of Education, was defeated, having failed to re- 
ceive the required two-thirds vote by one. The 
matter will, therefore, be postponed for the pres- 
ent. The opposition argued that the schools are 
especially for the poor, and that it is wrong to leg- 
islate against the poor and in favor of the higher 
classes. It is further argued that, by the new 
curriculum, the average age at which pupils would 
reach the high schools would be over sixteen years, 
thus practieally debaring many of the poorer and 
middle classes from attending the high schools, or 
even the grammar schools. ‘The matter is watched 
with much interest everywhere. 


State Editor, MARCUS M. Ross, Nashville. 

TENNESSEE—The city schools of Nashville are 
very much crowded, and the authorities have de- 
cided to erect another fine ward building at a 
cost of $35,000. 

The public school teachers of the city have or- 
ganized a library association and will purchase a 
supply of education books and periodicals. The 
board of education has furnished a room centrally 
located, and the movement promises to be of great 
value to the schools. Over a hundred dollars a 
year will be spent for books. 


Uran.—Prof. Edward A. Benner, formerly of 
Lowell, Mass., has been for six years at the head 
of Salt Lake Academy. ‘This institution is a New 
West Commission school, governed by a “local 
board’’ of trustees. From a small beginning the 
academy now occupies the largest and best school 
building in Salt Lake City, and has an enrollment 
of 200 pupils in all departments. Professor Ben- 
ner is assisted by Prof. C. E. Allen, Mrs. Kate 
M. Ashley, Miss Minnie L. Emerson, Mrs. W. H. 
Thrall, Miss Jennie Carney ; and Mrs. A. L. 
Arrick as kindergartner. Special teachers of 
music and drawing also assist. 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 

WISCONSIN.—Miss Carrie Harvey, Whitewater 
Normal School ’86, has been engaged as teacher 
in Milwaukee. 

Some of the students of Milton College have 
recently filed articles of association of a society 
whose object is the cultivation and advancement 
of science, art, and literature. 

Principals of the Milwaukee schools took fitting 
action on the death of Principal Charles E. Spin- 
ney, who has long been connected with the public 
schools of the city. 

The monthly report of Supt. Anderson, of Mil- 
waukee, shows an enrollment of 17,184, and an 
average daily attendance of 14,617. This is a 
gain of 1,088 in whole number enrolled and of 
2,004 in the average attendance. 

A communication was presented to the school 
board asking that text-books in German should be 
printed in Roman type instead of in German. 

A petition has been presented to the Milwau- 
kee common council, asking that the new high 
school building be more centrally located than the 
present one which is on the east side. The peti- 
tion sets forth that during the past six years the 
population of the east side has increased only 18 
per cent., that of the west side 78 per cent., and 
of the south side 102 per cent. 

WISCONSIN.—President Albee of the Oshkosh 
normal school started for the South on the 22d ult. 
for the benefit of his health. 

A site for the Milwaukee high school has been 
selected on the east side. 

Judge Alva Stewart sustains the objection of 
the Catholics to the reading of the Bible in the 
public schools. 

An institute will be held in New Richmond, be- 
— March 22, and continuing one week. 
?rof. J. B. Thayer will conduct it. 


WrominGc.—The State superintendent of pub- 
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lic instruction of Wyoming reports 4,506 pupils, 
73 school-houses, 147 teachers, and the total 
amount paid for salaries as $88,000, 


State Editor, THOS. MILLER, Fairmont. 

West VIRGINIA.—It is stated that ex-Senator 
Henry G. Davis will begin at an early day the 
erection of a $10,000 school building, which, upon 
its completion, he will donate to the town of Pied- 
mont, which was his home for many years. There 
is no town’in the State that needs a new school 
building any more than Piedmont, and its citizens 
are to be congratulated upon their good fortune, 
as well as the ex-senator upon such judicious use 
of his abundant means. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 

— Prof. G. S. Atwood, head master of St. 
John’s Classical School, Presque Isle, formerly a 
professor of Modern Languages in Bowdoin Col- 
lege, has resigned his position. His place is be- 
ing filled for the present by Prof. W. S. Knowl- 
ton, formerly principal of Houlton Academy. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

—At Lyme, recently, six young men, who 
ejected a teacher from the school-building, and an 
outsider who planned the assault, were arrested, 
and each recognized in $300 for his appearance in 
court at Haverhill. 

— The Simonds High School Fund of Warner 
amounts to $25,000. 

— Hon. Geo. A. Pillsbury, ex-mayor of Con- 
cord, has given $25,000 toward the endowment of 
a Baptist school for girls in Minnesota. 

— A schoolmaster’s club is to be organized at 
Concord, and the first meeting will be held Fri- 
day, April 2, at 7.00 0’clock, at the Eagle Hotel. 
This is a good movement. Let other cities in New 
England follow suit. 

— The reeent death of Charles W. Sanborn, a 
lawyer of Wakefield, was the first break in the 
ranks of the class of 1872 of Dartmouth College, 
it being the first class since 1790 to remain intact 
so long. 

VERMONT. 

— Springfield, Richmond, Newark, Lunen- 
burgh, Sunderland, and Marlboro, adopted the 
town system of schools at the recent annual town 
meeting. 
hetford Academy, —W. H. Cummings, 

rincipal, — is in a very flourishing condition. 
here are 100 students in attendance upon the 
spring term. 

— The Randolph normal school has more stu- 
dents than ever this term, and they average, also, 
somewhat older than usual. Let us hear from 
Castleton and Johnson. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

— Mr. Conley, the new member of the Boston 
Board of School Supervisors, will bring to his work 
in this city a valuable experience gained in teach- 
ing and superintending the schools of Lowell. 


Daring his service as superintendent he has se- 
cured the hearty codperation of the teachers in plan- 
ning and perfecting some much needed reforms. 

_The other members of the Board of Supervisors 
will find in Mr. Conley a genial associate, and the 
teachers a considerate and intelligent helper. 

— Tsao Mer Cheong was educated at Belcher- 
town by Miss Addie 8. Moody, now Mrs. White, 
of Hartford, Conn. He is still in his teens, but 
surgeon-general and inspector-general of the 
northern fleet of China, attached to the ironclad 
Chin Yuen. 

— Tsao Kai Cheong was educated by Rev. Mr. 
Lane, of North Hadley, and is associated with 
Tsao Mer Cheong. They were recently “ lost at 
sea’’ in a small boat, under most exasperating 
circumstances, but were rescued in the dense 
darkness by the man-of-war Huntingdon, and 
$2,500 was officially distributed among the rescu- 
ing party. 

— Hampden Co. Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Springfield, high school building, May 14. 
The questions considered will be, ‘‘ To what Ex- 
tent are Teachers Responsible for the Morals, 
Character, and Manners of the Pupils after leav- 
ing School ?’’ ‘‘ Reading ;”’ ‘‘ The Relation of 
the School to the Family; ‘‘ History;’’ it 
Important that Industrial Education Should Be- 
come a Part of the School System, and, if so, How 
ean it be Obtained ?’’ Dr. William Everett will 
make the afternoon address. 

— The Springfield Republican’s special corres- 
pondent pleads eloquently for a superintendent of 
schools for Westfield, to look after the detail 
work of the schools and oversee the free text-book 
system. The cause of this present call is the em- 
— refusal of Chairman Eaton and Secretary 

neil to accept a reélection. e 

— Frederick T. Farnsworth, of the Bristol 
Academy, Taunton, is having fine success. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

— Mr. Wm. Burlingame teaches at Riverpoint. 

— Miss Patience Cole, principal of the Warren 
grammar school, celebrated Washington’s birthday 
in her school by an industrial exhibition of the hand- 
iwork of her scholars. The work done was very 
creditable, some of superior quality. Miss Cole 
began this plan a year ago, and two successful 
exhibitions have been made thus far. This is cer- 
tainly one phase of industrial training. 

— Warren has a*town improvement society, of 
which Hon. B. M. Bosworth is president. 

CONNECTICUT, 

— Miss Prudence Crandall taught a school for 
colored girls in Canterbury in 1833. That fact 
caused her to be malignantly persecuted by the 
social, religious, legal, and legislative authorities. 
She was openly insulted, ostracised, violently per- 
secuted, and imprisoned in a cell recently occupied 
by a murderer, for no other offence than a refusal 
to expel a colored girl from her school. The Leg- 
islature passed a special proscription law aimed 
directly at her school. She is now Mrs. Philleo, 
a venerable woman of 83, leading a hardy pioneer 


life on a farm that she has taken up in Kansas. 
Her friends have asked the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture to recognize, and in a measure atone for, the 
wrongs once done her by voting her a small annu- 
ity, say of $500, in order to add to the comfort of 
her declining years. The appropriation asked is 
very small, and it would have a value very far be- 
yond that of the money voted. To the world at 
large it would be a public proof that the Connecti- 
cut of to-day disowns and repudiates the intoler- 
ance which prevailed half a century ago; while to 
Mrs. Philleo it would be a gratifying evidence that 
her unselfish and co us work was at length 
a ee in the State which once treated her 
unkindly. 


Erratum.—R. W. Stevenson, of Columbus, 
O., was misrepresented through a typographical 
error in his article in our Tenure of Difice Sym- 
posiam. What he wrote was, ‘‘ The teachers are 
not generally uired to make application for ire 
appointment.”’ e made him say appropriaton- 
for reappointment.’’ 
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Horace Greevey said, “Go West, 
young man!” Young men of good busi- 
ness qualifications are always needed in a 
growing country. H. B Bryant’s Chicago 
Business College is taxed to its utmost to 
supply the demand made upon it by busi- 
ness houses for clerical help. This is good 
news for young men. 


Some railroader with a mathematical 
turn of mind has discovered that the whis- 
tling of a locomotive engine requires a 
waste of steam equal to 260 pounds of coal 
a day, and that the average expenses of 
each railroad for maintaining the nuisance 
is $15,000 a year. If some still more bril- 
liant genius could reduce to exact measure 
the amount of vital energy expended by the 
majority of school-teachers in the course of 
a term, then could unappreciative commit- 
tees and parents be made to see, perhaps, 
the wearing nature of the profession. If 
in addition, the science could be carried a 
step further, and ascertain the precise 
amount of both mental and physical energy 
restored by an excursion over the “ Bur- 
lington Route,” C. B. & Q. R. R., in its 
elegant through-cars to the Teachers’ Con- 
vention at Topeka, and to the resorts of 
Colorado and California over its direct lines 
to Kansas City and Denver from Chicago, 
Peoria, or St. Louis,—then perhaps will 
that happy time have arrived when excur- 
sions will be no longer necessary for either 
health or pleasure. Inthe meantime, how- 
ever, it not being practical to obtain an es- 
timated value in dollars and cents of such 
matters, as in the case of the locomotive 
whistle, it is not so difficult for one to ap- 
preciate the gain, physical and mental, to 
be obtained by such a trip. Full details of 
how to reach, during the vacation “ outing,” 
the Pacific Coast, the mountain resorts of 
Colorado, Denver, or the teachers’ meeting 
at Topeka, via the popular “ Burlington 
Route ” will be furnished on application to 
Perceval Lowell, Gen’l Pass. Agt., C. B. & 
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my” READ OUR NEW PREMIUM ON THIS PAGE. A 


Ne. 5—Fer $t and 16 Cents for Bossman, 10 Fringed 
Cards, including 1 Double Folding Fringed Card, 
each in a separate envelope. 


Ne. 6—Fer 25 Cents and 3 Cents for Postage, 8 
Marcus Prang’s, Tuack’s, and other beautifal 

Ne. 7—Fer 50 Cents and 4 Cents fer Posinge, 5 
Chromo Lith. Cards, on fine satin in colors, mounted, with 
gilt edges. 

BIBTHDAY PACKET .—Foer 50 Cents, 10 fine Cards of different sizes. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. -—Fer 50 Cents, a variety of 30 Marcus Ward's beautiful 


Hand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and Cards Carved in Cork, and other Novelties, 10, 15, 35, 
50, and 73 Cents, and §1 each, for Easter, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with care 
for different tastes and ages. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY.—50 Prang’s, Hildershe!mer’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, 
for $1, and 8 cents postage. Better assortment §9, and 10 cents for postage. A very choice selection, no 
two alike, $3, and 30 cents for postage and registering. 


TO AGENTS AND DEALERS, or any one erderin 
and registering, ef the above packets, at one time,a $i 
—- —~ ha inany of these packages will sell readily for 5 er 

zed. 


Every packet will bs sent in pasteboard protector and heavy envelope wrapper, for safe transmission. Stamps 
or Postal Notes received. Envelopes for Mailing, 13 Cemts for each Packet, 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PAPEB BY THE POUND.— Weare the New England Agents for the Hurlbut Paper Ce. (estab> 
lished 1822), and Manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen Paper ( no better or more elegant paper can 
be made); selling direct from mills to the consumers,we are able always to give lowest possible prices. Sample 
sheets of paper and envelopes, witli prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cemts, 
and special prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets, 


$5 worth, and 40 Cents for pos 
acket will be sent free; and asthe 
OU cents each, a handsome profit can be 


ares HO OH, CARTER & KARRICK, 


STATIONERS AND Paper Deaters, 3 Beacon Sr., Boston, Mass. 


Steady Work for the Spring and Summer Vacation. Also, HOME 


| 0 TEACHERS WANTED! 


Employment, Address at once, NEW ENGLAND PUB.CO., Boston, Mass, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. 
Great Treasury of David. 7 Vols. - - - 
Movements of Religious Thought. - - . - 
The Last of the Macallisters. - 
Until the Day Breaks, F.8.L, - 
Aunt Parker. F.S.L. - - - 
The Giasse of Time. - - 
The Greek Prepositions. - - - - ° 
Lexicon of 3 Books of Hiad. 
Applied Geometry. - - 
History of the United States, - - - - - 
The Schoolroom Chorus. - e 
The Man of Feeling. - 
Adam Hepburn’s Vow. - - 
The Early Hanoverians. - - - - - 
Food Materials. - ° 
Snow-bound at es. - ° 
Words and Their Uses. - - - ° ° e 
Letit Alone. - - - 
Winning the Victory. - - - - : 
Compositien in the Schoolroom. - - - - 


Hand and - - 
Three Years of Arctic Service. 2 Vols. - - - 
The Hudson River Tunnel. - - - - 
Manual of Topographical Engineering. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Spurgeon Funk & Wagnalls,N Y, each $2 00 
Craw ‘ord 2 00 
Tatloch Harpe & Bros, NY, 
ullec ros, A 
Barr pd wd 25 
Spender bed 20 
‘arjeon “ “ “ 20 
Peyton John B Alden, N ¥ 50 
Adams D Appleton & Co, N Y, 15 
Blake ue 1 25 
Williams bad 1 50 
Youmans 1 50 
Childs Baker & Taylor, N Y, 100 
DeGrafft C W Bardeen, NY. 35 
Makenzie Cassell & Co, N Y, : 38 
wan 
Morris Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 1 00 
ead & Payne Heath & Co Rostor 1 is 
Com re e Boston, 
He Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 
yhite 
Beecher National Sch. of Oratory, Phila, _ 40 
Caswell Nat Temp Soe, N Y, 100 
Gray Thos Nelson & Sous, N Y, 1 26 
Green 1 26 
Marshall 4 pad 1 00 
Fargus JS Ogilvie & Co, N Y. 1 00 
Galbraith G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y, 100 
Greeley Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y, 10 00 
Barr _John Wiley & Sons, N Y, 2 50 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


CHANGING THE KEY-NOTK.— 
“ A cheerful spirit gets on quick : 
A grumbler in the mud will stick!’ 

Well, that’s so. But suppose you are stuck in 
the mud by ill health, how are you going to get 
out? Suppose malaria or nervous depression or 
physical prostration have put you into so deep a 
rut that you feel it an impossibility to be cheerful ? 
There are various means reported, but the one 
which has in recent years lifted the largest number 
of sick people out of the mire and placed them on 
the solid ground of good health and cheerful, joy- 
ous life, is the Compound Oxygen treatment of 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, who will mail to you their little book 
of nearly two hundred pages, free on application. 


WE desire to call attention to the Model Card 
Selections for Recitations, edited by M. T. Craven 
and Miss A. Brown of Newark, N. J., announced 
in THe JOURNAL of March 11. The series con- 
sists of three grades, or packets, one each for pri- 
mary, intermediate, and advanced classes. Each 
packet contains thirty-six cards, classified as fol- 
lows: Twelve cards suitable for holidays, twelve 
for seasons, and twelve of a miscellaneous charac 
ter. The advantage of this arrangement over the 
old way of buying such material in book form is 
easily apparent. We have examined these selec- 
tions, and find them varied in character, pure in 
sentiment, and admirably adapted to interest the 
young in an important department of culture. 
Price, postpaid, each packet or 36 cards, 40 cents ; 
series, $1.00. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of gage, by stopping at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depot. 

pagsongats arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward per day. Euro 
Plan.’ Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
class hote e . Guest’s baggage delivered to and 

Grand Central free. 


In our advertising columns we again call the 
attention of our readers to one of the oldest and 
best established of the vacation schools. The 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute aims to 
cover a wider field than most schools of its charac- 
ter, and by securing the services of eminent spe- 
cialists, it has succeeded in accomplishing its aim. 
Stadents in almost any branch of education can 
here have the instruction of men well known 
throughout the country in their particular field of 
work, 


“ Toe OLDWORLD AND EUROPEAN GUIDE,” 
for 1886, published in Albany, N. Y., by A. de 
Potter, the well-known tourist director, contains 
the Seventh Prospectus and Detailed Itineraries 
of his delightful summer tours. It is a handsomely 
printed, illustrated pamphlet of a hundred pages, 
containing, besides the annual prospectus, many 
articles and notes on travel, art, and archxology ; 
also a European Guide, with all sorts of informa- 
tion for the tourist, and forty principal routes of 
travel, with distances, historical and other notes 
of interest. We cannot speak too highly of Dr. 
de Potter’s parties, and do not hesitate to recom- 
mend them as in every way desirable for those 
who wish to derive real benefit from their trip, 
and who value their strength, time, and money. 


” All intending tourists should send for “The Old 


World.” 


WHEN you order “ Normal Readers’ please 
say whether you want the old series, or the New 
Normal Readers. Porter & Coatzs, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘* March comes in like a lamb, and goes out 
like a lion.”’ 
** If March comes in with adder’s head, 
It goes out with peacock tail.’’ 
‘* Winds in March and rains in April promise 
great blessing in May.”’ 
** In beginning or in end, 
March its gifts will surely send.”’ 


Scorr’s EMULSION OF PURE Cop LIVER OIL, 
witH HyporHosPuHITEs, wil! Build up Wasted 
Systems.—Dr. R. B. Pusry, Elizabethtown, Ky., 
says: ‘‘I have prescribed Scott’s Emulsion fre- 
quently in the last ten years, and take pleasure in 
commending it as a valuable remedy both for adults 
and children in wasting conditions.’’ 


— ‘Charley, do you like to go to school ?’’ 
kindly inquired a gentleman of a nine year old boy. 
**I like goin’ well enough,’’ replied the young 
hopeful, “‘ but I don’t like staying after I get 
there.’’ 

AN INVALUABLE ARTICLE.—An article like 
Ely’s Cream Balm has long been desired, and now 
that it is within the reach of sufferers from Ca- 
tarrh, Hay Fever, and cold in head, there is every 
reason to believe they will make the best of it. 
Dr. W. E. Buckman, W. E. Hamman, Druggi 
and other Eastonians have given it a trial, and all 
recommend it in the highest terms.—Haston (Pa. 
Daily Argus. Price 50 ets. 


— ‘*I don’t think a great war in Turkey would 
be such a great thing, after all,’’ remarked the 
Judge, ‘* Indeed! Whynot?’’ asked the Major. 
‘*They have no big magazines over there, you 
know, to print reminiscences of it.’? ‘‘ That’s 
so.”’—The Judge. 


— An excess of animal food and a partial clos- 
ing of the pores of the skin, during the winter 
months, causes the system to become filled with 
impurities. These can be removed and the blood 
purified and invigorated by taking Ayer’s Sarsa- 

i Price $1. 

— ‘‘Good mornin’, Mrs. O’ Toole! An’ so they 
tell me yer husband is sick ; an’ what sames ter be 
the mather wid-the r man?” ‘*Ah! Mrs. 
Murphy, he has had a terrible attack of spine in 
his back ; he’s felt it comin’ on this long while.’’ 
—The Judge. 

ADVICE TO MoTHERS. — Mrs. Winsiow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer 
at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by re- 
lieving the child from pain, Pe i the little cherub 
awakes as “ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the 
allays the pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes, 
25 cts a bottle. 


— Mr. Fang, a Chinese student, has enteref 


Knox Coll He is a uate of th 
High s “f° grad of the Boston 


— What is tical license ma: ha 
be defined. The points of a 
ever; and Esterbrook’s fill the bill. 


— “A wind sake April make 
beautiful May.” 


” aa March is like April, April will be like 
‘* A damp, gotten March gives pain to farmers.” 
** March damp and warm 
Will do the farmer much harm.”’ 


. | Our New School Aids are the best and 
Teachers * cheapest system for conducting schools 
in good, quiet order. h set contains 212 large, elegant 
chromo excelsior.merit and credit cards; price per set, $1; 
half set 50 cts. 600 new congas prize, reward and gift 
medals, diplomas, school re reward, excelsior, merit, 
credit, birthday, friendship, Christmas, scripture, fine 

cards. Large oot 20c. All paid. 


ART CO., WARREN, Pa. 
— When you are looking at a picture give it the 
advantage of good light. as courteous to your 
fellow-creatures as you are to a picture.— Anon. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
Popular Series Readers 


*¢ Cultivate a taste for reading as a source of kno wledge.” 
Evidence that the Books Meet the Wants of Progressive Educators. 


ADOPTFD FOR USE IN ROCKLAND mes 
CITY OF NEW YORK CITY OF SALEM, Mass., CITY OF . Maine, 
Mass. CITY OF KEENE, N. 


And Hundreds of Towns throughout the Country. 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SPELLING - BOOK. 


This spelling-book is intended for oraland written spelling. and contains such words as are oftenest mis. 
spelled. Many test-words are also given, and numerous selected 


GEMS FROM ENGLISH PoETRY AND PROSE. 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
CUTTERS NEW PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS. 


" i ber, are executed in the best manner, beip artistically shaded and colored, and 
ome tinted paper, from lithographic stones ey are the omly school charts con- 
taining illustrations of comparative anatomy. Teachers will fiod them peculiarly adapted to Dr. ‘ atter’s 
New Series, embracing “ Lessons in Hygiene,” and “ Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
which have been very recentiy issued. 

Whole set, nine numbers, $12.00. 


Liberal terms will be made for introduction. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Publishers, 
715 & 717 MARKBT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


F. M. AMBROSE, Agent, 87 Franxuin Street, Boston. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 


FOURTH SESSION — JULY 5th to AUGUST 6th. 


TWENTY-ONE TEACHERS. Instruction given in NINE LANGUAGES, also in EARLY ENGLISH, THE PaI- 
LOSOPHY OF SYNTAX, CHEMISTRY, MATHEMATIOS, ART, and Musio. Religious service in French on Sunday. 
For circular and programme address the Director, 
Professor W. L. 


563 eow Amherst Mass. 


THE NINTH ANNUAL SESSION 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Begins July 129th, 1886. - - - = = Continues Five Weeks, 
DEVOTED TO INSTRUCTION IN 


Language, Literature, Science, and Art. 
39 DEPARTMENTS ; 35 TEACHERS. 


Circular giving fall information sent free on application to 
BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, Business Agent, JAMAIOA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL and HISTORICAL 


CARD S!! 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT FACTS IN EACH SET. 


The most Fascinating and Instructive Exercise ever introduced into the Schoolor Home. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Price of each set, $1 00, 


CIROULARS ON APPLICATION. Appress J. W. FREEMAN, So. Charleston, Ohio. 


READINGS | sesriment, paraos, svoquesce, wir, axo REC] TATIONS ! 
100 Choice Selections, No. 25, 


NOW READY. 


Each Number of this series contairs one hundred of the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitations, Home 
Reading, and Social Entertainment. No duplicate pieces in the series. 
Price, per Namber, 30 cents, A complete set, (twenty-five numbers), $5.00. 
A Complete List of Contents sent free. 
Every School- who jeces ; every Member of a L; ho ts ethi to recite ; 
fan orsolid enjoyment, should obtain these books. Ask your Cookeaiies for them, or send price for sample to 
P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 8 Garland, Vol. VI, (containing 100‘ Choice Selections,” Nos. 21, 22, 23, 24,) was issued February 
20, 1885. Uniform with preceding vols. pages. $1.75 per vol. Price for set of six vols., $8.00. 


WANTED. 


Steadv Work 


FOR THE 


Spring and Summer Vacation. 


Address at once, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


ROSBY’S BOTANICAL LANK. 


SIMPLE, SCIENTIFIC, PRACTICAL, SYSTEMATIC, 


Price in packages of fifty, 35 cts. postpaid. J. ALLEN CROSBY, 3 Chauncy 8t., Boston, | 
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Ammoniaphone 


For voice culture, catarrh, and all affectio 
of the threat, chest and pee. it has no equa 
in developing, strengthening and curative 

rties. 

Tels not a nauseous medicine to be taken into the 
stomach like the numerous extensively advertised 
cure-alls which fill the columns of the newspapers. On 
the contrary itis @ Mechanical instrument changed 
with chemicals, and cures entirely by inhalation. It is 
cheap because it lasts a lifetime and can be used by the 

Its chief virtues may be summed 
up as follows: Cleanliness, Economy, Convenience. 
Freedom from Injurious Effects on the Stomach, and 
Perfect Satisfaction in ey mn Permanent Results. 

Ministers of the Gospel, wyers, Vocalista, Act- 
ora, Lecturers, School Teachers and others who con- 
stantly use the voice, find this Wonderful Instrument 
indispensable and worth a dozen times its cost. 
AMMONIAPHONE has met with an electrical suc- 


entire family. 


cess in Great Britain and Europe, latest reports of sales 
exceeding 1000 per week, and is enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by such famous and renowned rsonpages as 
Patti, Maria Roze-Mapleson, Rev. Hay M. H. Aitken, 


Rev. H. R. Haweis, and in this country by Prof. Vica- 
rino, N. Y Conservatory of Music, Marshall P. Wilder, 
Rev. H. W. Thomas, of Chicago, R. Reisig, D., and 
w. F. Holeomb, M. of New York, the great actor 
Henry E. Dixey, and numerous others of more or less 
fame. Avoid quack nostrums and save your stomach 
and general health by using this scientific and com- 
mon-sense instrument. The results will be happiness 
and satisfaction. A full History of the AMMONIA. 
PHONE will be sent free on request to those who 


mention this paper. Address 
E. V. VERMONT, 226 Fifth Avenue, N. Ye 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Liberal inducements, 
Send at once for particulars, 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


when applied into the 
nostrils, will be absorbed, 
effectually cleansing the 
bead of caterrhal virus, 
causing healthy secre- 
tions. It allays inflam- 
mation, jprotects the mem- 
brane of the nasal par- 

es from additional 
colds, completely heals the 
sores,— restores the sense 
of taste and smel!, 


NOT A LIQUID OR SNUFF. 


CATARRH 


A particle is applied juto each nostril, and is 


able to use. 50c, by mail or at druggists. 
for circular. 


ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Kistey Pianas, 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers Pianos. 
601 Wasurneton 8t., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the advertise- 
ment, in another column of THE JOURNAL, of 
the Summer School of Languages at Amherst Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass. This popular school stands 
first in New England, in regard to desirableness 
of location, breadth of culture, and efficiency of 
teaching. During the last three years, there has 
been an enlargement of the methods and aim of 
the school, and an increase in the number of sub- 
jects taught, and of teachers employed. Of the 
last session (1885) Rev. J. H. Seelye, D.D., pres- 
ident of Amherst College, said: ‘*I have no doubt 
that it is the best school we have ever had.”’ This 
growth is still further manifested in the program 
for the tenth session, which opens July 5. There 
are three grades of classes, in both French and 
German, with three hours of instruction daily in 
each grade. Thus an excellent opportunity is af- 
forded the student for gaining a correct pronunci- 
ation under the instruction of teachers to whom 
these languages are vernacular, and students show 
their estimate of the opportunity by flocking to 
the school in large numbers, and by the enthusi- 
asm with which they pursue the several branches 
of study. The continued success and increasing 
popularity of this school render it cert in that the 
efforts of the enterprising and efficient manager to 
promote a sound culture are appreciated by a dis- 
criminating public. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old geretcien, retired from practice, having had 
placed in his hands by an East In missionary the for- 
mula of a simple vegetable remedy for the spends and 

rmanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 

thma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
complaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 

wers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
t known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this mo- 
tive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German 
French or English, with full directions for preparing an 
using. Sent by mail, by addressing with stamp, naming 

A. Noyzs, 


this r, W. 149 Power's Block, Rochester. 
N. 538 teow 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. 


120 Pages. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts, 
Contains a wide variety of short, plain, and pinpte 
dialogues, all new and original, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 13, 


DIRECTORY. 


COLLEGES, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Ooll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar. 
Sane OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 


S/7Y. Entrance exawinatioas. 8 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean paton 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth Coll Hanove: - H. Address 
esident. or Prof. 344 A. 


ASS. INSTITUT OF TECHNOLOG Bostor 

tn Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec 
5 tecture. em and Nat. His 


F. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTR. For Young Ladies. 
G For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. G. 
SELL SEMINARY tor ¥ Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school advantages. 
46 


201 
Address CxAs, 0, BRAGDON, Princt 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NURMAL ART SCHOCL, estab 
M ‘ie for the advancement of art ed anc 


. an er culars apply at the 

G. H. BARTLETT, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT Woromster. For Both Sexes. 
or address 
H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCAOOL, 


next man FRAMINGHAM, Mags, 
esda, t 


SCHOOL, 
exes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYpEN, A.M. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Mass. 
Or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Bezes. 
or catalogues, address J. G. SOOTT. 138 
ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
course of 3 A Special 
y, 3 years. 
vanced for special classes of stud: ress, 
for Circular or information, T. J. Pain. 


PREPARATORY. 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
Bl. hes. and Scientific and 

eal Address Govw Rriow. & Peiacina/s 


Send six cents for postage. and 

receive free, a costly box of goods 

@ which will help all, of either sex, 

than anything else in this 


workers absolutely sure. 
Augusta, Maine, 


to more mone ht awa 
Fortanes ‘await 
mailed free, 


UB & 


The latest and best Readings and Recitations. 
200 Paper, 30 cts. ; Cloth, 50 cts. 
full set of this Numbers) will 
be sent in Paper binding for ; Cloth, $5: 
“This is the best series of the kind 
in, Syracuse, New York. 


Bulleti cw 
Shoemaker’s Dialogues. 
Paper, 60 cts.; Cloth, $1.00. Provision 
fa made for all ages and all occasions. 
“In variety and originality this is the best books 
Of the kind.” —Christian Union, N. Y. 
e%e Sold by the leading booksellers, or mailed 
pon receipt of price. 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 
Publication Departm’t 1416 Chestnut Street, 
Te Galterat Schoo! of Oratory. 


Agents Wanted. 


MARSHALL'S MAGNIFICENT 


LINE-ENGRAVED 


PORTRAIT OF GEN. GRANT, 


Just completed. A perfecttriamph of art. Pro- 
nounced , aS Newma”, Henry Ward Beecher, John 
Sartain, . H. Stuart, Dr. Tiffany, Wm. M. Evarts, 
J. G. Whittier, and hosts of others, to be infinitely 
the best. It is the Ainestand 'arg: at line-engraved 

rtrait ever publiane!. Demand is immense 
Vaine of Plate, 335,000. Adiress HUBBARD 
BROS, Pub's, Philadelphia, Pa. 


- BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


last and crowning life work, brim full of ~~ | Inter- 
est, humor and » ull o 


the Life and Death of Mr. 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and W 
to®200 a month made. 0-77 Distance no hindrance as wa 
give Eztra Terms and Pay eights. Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, 


b leasan 
AGENTS WANTED. 
A vatuable work for 
the Home, based upon 

ila} 

The Child’s Instractor. 1000 illustrations, 
Highest endorsements. Une lady teacher took 3 or- 
— or or permanently, 

MASON & FOWLER, 
Sample free to those becuming agents. 
No risk. quick sales. Territory given. 
ddress 


34 & 36 Madison 
The N. 8. F. C0., ** 
Teachers Wanted 
TO SELL the Kindergarten sys- 
tem. 622 pages. Over 
dcrs the first 4 evenings. Another reports an average 
of 4 aday. Another has taken over 300. You can 
661 tf 36 Bromfield 8t , Boston, Mass. 
AGENT WANTED CS 
Satisfaction enaranteed. “A 
BR. SCOTT, 642 Broadway. NEW YORK. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGBS, and FAMILIES with Teachers for every 
department of work. Correspondence solicited with experienced Teachers ca- 
pable of filling responsible positions at good salaries. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTERING 


Teachers who are worthy ard efficient; others pot 
represented. Active and *uccessfu: in finding and fillip 
vacancies. Constantiy locating teachers in all parts 
the Union. Ferm for stamp. ° 
EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachersin America, and leaves no motive for 
tepresenting those not suitable R. E. AVERY 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th 8t., N. ¥. 


H. HESSE’S 


36 West Bist Street, New Werk City, 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Gov- 

ernesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 

in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 


and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex Secy. Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Baread, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
| age teachers of any grade in securing itions,—not 
© some distant State, but herein New Engiand. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them 
selves that we can ere Sam with desirable teach- 

ress 


ers, 
M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
514tt 36 Bromfield 8t., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


WS EXCH, 
wow? [Both Sexes) 


Teachers’ Bureau 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Musicians, 
etc ,to Colleges, Schools, Families, and Churches, 
Also Book keepers, Stenographers, to Busi- 
ness Firms, Mare. A. D CULVER, 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


No Commission Charged 


ON THE SALARY BY THE 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of New England, 


75 Wawley Street, Beston, Mass. 
SCHOOL OFFICERS wishin Teachers are in- 
vited to call, or write for candi 


TEACHERS wishing engagements for the winter 
should obtain our circu at once. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Coile 
Bhilled Teachers supplied with Positions. » 
Circulars of Schools Free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
Schoo! and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 KE. 17th 8t, bet. Broadway and 4th Ave.,, N. Y. City, 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 
Teachers with desirable positions. 
Colleges with Presidents, Professors, 
and tors 
Academies, Seminaries, and Public 
and Private Schools of Every Grade, 
with Competent Principals, Teachers, 
and Superintendents. 
Boarding and Family Schools with 
Matrons and Housekeepers. 
5. Gives Parents Information of the best 
Schools. 
6. Rents and Sells School Property. 


We invite well qualified teachers,—we desire no 
others,— to register with us. There is constant de- 
mand for a new supply for every grade of school from 
the kindergarten to the college. Teachers who desire 
positions or pres2rment should lose no time to avail 
themselves of the special advantages offered by the N. 
E. Bureaa of Education. 

This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
sional edacator wuo has spent forty years in the school- 
room, and has devoted —— sapere to the school 
and teachers’ necessary qualifications. 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 


“hic charges to School Officers for services rendered 
by this Bureau. 
Circulars and Forms of Applicationsent Free. | Ml 


N B.—NOW 18 THE TINE TO REGISTER FOR THE 
SPRING AND FALL CAMPAIGNS. APPLICATIONS ARE 
ALREADY COMING IN TO FILL VACANCIES THEN TO 
OCCUR. Address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


A LIVE TEACHER 


Wanted totake charge of a “ Normal and Scientific 
School,” in a pleasant city of Illinois The right man 
will hear of a good opening by corresponding with 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bareau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston 


1. 
2. 


3. 


4. 


Chromo, Gold Scrap, loop Fringe, &c., Cards 
for 6c. 
2.0 fore.” Conn. Card 


AMERICAN 
EST TEACHERS, aaa 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 

Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 

School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL LNSTITUTS, 7 East 14th N. ¥. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll 
rs, Principals, Assistan 


eases for department of instruction; 
good schools to ts. Call on or address 
and 
240 as (1) 3U Square, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Sucoxgssrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Inter-State Teachers’ Agency, 


San FRANCISOO, CAL. 

Offers unsa: opportunites to those desirin 
sitions as ur main cffice located the 
leading Metropolis of the West, with numerous Branch 
Offices in the t, all promise ex rnest representation 
atonly one Reyistration see. 

&@™ Correspondence wanted with suitable persons 
for man tof our Eastern Branches. 


Refer by permission to Dr. C. K. Adams, Prest. Cor- 
nell Univ. ; Dm. M. Dooas, Prof. Mich, Univ. 


RIL 9-86 


We mail to 30,000 Schools, Superintendents, and Committees, to 
aid them in selection of Teachers for the ensuing year, our an- 
nual SCHOOL BULLETIN; which will contain numbered list 
ualifications in detail, 
uccessful Teachers de- 


of Teachers (no names printed), with 
licant. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1S NOT AN EXPERIMENT, 
It hes been in successful operation six years. Hun- 
dreds of teachers who have obtained positions through 
its inflaence, vouch for its efficieucy. 
Vacancies are constantly occurrirg Registernow. 
Bchool Officers suppiied with teachers without charge. 
Send for sor Place, 
A LOV * stor 
W D KERR, } Managers, } "New Yorx. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


“ Your Agency has been mentioned to me as one of 
the best and most reliable. 


” 
Ind., Feb. 20, 1886. 


“I register with your bureau, I find you furnish 
the best 0. P.L, 
8 »W. T., Feb. 1, 1886, 


‘« your agency has been mentioned tome as one of 
the best and moat reliable. I enclose stamp tes papers 
to register.” a. W. D. 

P »ind., 1886, 


“ From all I can learn, I am convinced that you have 
better facilities for serving the public than any other 
bureau. I have alsu concluded to use your Agency to 
secure @ position for the coming year. Please 
Circulars and Form of Application.’ 8. D, L. 

» Iowa, Heb. 17, 1886. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a first-class Normal School, in the 
Wert, a Lady Drawing Teacher, who can also do strong 
work in Common English Branches A graduate from 
the Bridgewater Normal School preferred. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Boston, 


A RARE CHANCE! 


A Principal wanted for an Endowed Boarding School 
within fifty miles of Boston A convenient buildirg of 
fifty rooms, in gord repair, free of rent, together with 
the income of $10.000, Applicant must be experi 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
662 Boston. 
EUROPE Sommer Vacation Tours, 1886, 
s Seventh Year. Select and Limited. 
Superior Advantages. Cost Reduced. Asx for “ The 
Old World and European Guide,” 100 psges il/ustrated, 
A, DE POTTER, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street 
Parties leave in June. Pronounced “THE BEST.” 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Appleton’s Science Text- Books. 


FOLLOWING NOW READY : 
THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By Professor T. W. Clarke. Introdactory price, $1.20. 
THE ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HIVGIENE. By Roger 8. 


Tracy, M D. Introductory price, $1.00. 


A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. By Joseph Le Conte. Introductory price, $1.20. 
ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGL, By ©. F. Holder, and J. B. Holder, M.D. Introductory price, $1.20. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. By Eliza A. Youmans. Introductory price, $1.20. 
APPLIED GEOLOGY, By Samuel G. Williams. Introdactory price, $1.20. 


Copies for examination mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. Send for circulars, etc. 


APPLETON & CO, Pabishers, NewYork, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francison 


Barnes’ New Geography. 


TWO BOOKS ONLY, 
raes’ El tary Geography, cloth,.§ .60 
Coupiete cloth, 1.30 
These splendid books are edited by the veteran Geog- 
rapher, JAMES MONTE\:iB. 
attempt at CAeapuess has been made in the prep- 
Pe “the sole aim has been to attain Perfection, 
th ly Economy . 
apes free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on reeeipt of price. 
A. 8. BABNES & ©O., Publishers, 


111 & 113 William 8t., NEW YORK. 
H. B, CaRRinoron, Agent, 22 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, LOCK. 

WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 

Lowpox, TAUCHNITZ’S Lzerpsio PUBLICATIONS. 
of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 


Stock 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages, 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CABL SCHOENHOF, 
481 144 Trement St., Boston. 


MONROE'S INE W READERS. 


THe VERY LaTesr, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Bounded by Mathew Carey, 1785. Centennial, January 25th, 1885. 


BAIRD’S BOOKS 
PRACTICAL MEN 


Our new and enlarged i of Practical and 
Scientific Books, 96 pages 8vo. Catalogue of Books 
on Steam and the Steam Engine, Mechanics,Machinery, 
and Dynamical Engineering, and a Catalogue of Books 
on Civil Engiveesing, Bridge-Building, Strength of Ma- 
terial, Railroad Construction, etc. A catalogue of a 
Miscellaneous Collection of Practical and sScieritific 
Books, a list of Books on Electro-Metallurgy, etc. A 
Catalogue of Rooks relating to Electrical Science, List 
of log Books on Metal Mining, Metallurgy, Miner- 
alogy, Assaying, Chemical Analysis,etc. List of Books 
on Dyeing, Calico Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Wool- 
en Manufacture; and two Catalogues of Books and 
Pampnhiets on Social Science, Political Economy, Pro- 
tection, Free Trade, and the Tariff, etc.; and other Cat- 
a'ogues and Circulars, the whole covering every branch 
of Science applied to the arts, sent free and free of post- 
age to any one in any part of the world who will furnish 

address. 


aus 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Bo -kseliers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Penmanship (1849-85). 

Bartholomew's Drawing Books 1866-82), 

Dinsmore’s Spelling Bianks. 

Gillet & Rolfe’s New Works on Physics. 

Webb's Word-Method (1867-85). 

Language Supplementary ,Work. (Pat- 
ented Dew a, ) 

Number Tablets, for Supplementary Work in Arith- 
metic. (Patented Sept. 8, 1885) 

Howard's Practical Series in Arithmetic. 


‘Dinsmore’s Model Script Spotting Blanks. 
0 


Dinsmore’s Fir-t Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene. 
Bond’s Stafi-ruled Writing Books. ine 
Please address the publishers, 
no POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Wabash Av., 107 Chambers St., 22 Bromfield St. 
Chicago. . New York. : Boston. ; 


GILMAN'S MAP DRAWING. 


Racically different from any heretofore published. 
Especially desigaed tor grogrentve map Send 
ve — copy by mail. Then if 
ar D price was not well spen 
will be refunded. 


J. W. C. GILMAN & OO., 
560 14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 

I. SCHOOL EDITION, in volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in » 40 cents in 
paper covers. 

if, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
sloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00, 

For new il . strated circular, address 
A. 0, STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias, Johnson's alone has 
just been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
date, at an expense of over $60,000, It is complete 
in 8 royal octavo vols (over 800 pages each); it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same ; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and costs 
less than half as much ; it is far more satisfactory, in 
every respect, than the Britannica. Teachers can earn 
$75a week. For terms and outfit, 


Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St, Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
1l Great Jones St., New York, 


71 way. 
OLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Brosway 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Beaders; 
Leighton’s History ef Rome; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eu- 
lish and Migher Lessons in English ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H, I. SMITH. 
151 Wabash Ave., 24 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


With Maps and many illustrations. About 225 pages 
each. Quarto, boards, each, $1.00. 


UNITED STATKS, FRANCE 
ENGLAND, GEKM 
IRELAND, 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


ANY 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 

505 eow 9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


BIRD’S-EVYE VIEW 
OF ALL HISTORY. 

“ LUDLOW's CONCENTRIO CHART OF HISTORY gives 
meé a bird's-eye viey of all History in the truest sense.”’ 
—Jesse B. Thomas D.D. “ Admirabie in design, skil- 
ful in execution, accurate in detail.—2&. R. Storrs, D D, 
Brooklyn. Invaluable to students. Send for circular. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS#, 10-12 Dey 8r., New York. 


School Room Wall Maps 
2 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co,, 
16 1S Bremfeld St., Besteu: 


THE PROGRAMME 
THE SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL 


18 NOW READY, AND I8 MAILED FREE. 


your address to “STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF N, ¥. CITY,’ 27 East 44th Street, New 


Send 
York, between Fifth and Madison A: 


EVERY TEACHER 
SHOULD SEND FOR 4 COPY. 


THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


OF THE 


Normal Music Course. 
By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT. 


Pricete Teachers, - - 40 cents. 


This Manual outlines and presents, clearly and intel- 
ligently, a plan by which every enterprising teacher 
may successfully teach vocal music in ecbool. 

A copy will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher on re~ 
ceipt of price. 

EDGAR O. SILVER General Agent, 


30 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAOMILLAN & 00.’8 
Lesseus in Elem.Physicloegy, St. 
in Physical Geog., 1.10 
BR 4s Less im Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Sevens El tary im Legic, .40 
Stewart's Lesseus in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
Bducational Catalogue sent free on application. 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


42 Bleecker St. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, roux. 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOUL TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 
Send for cataiogues. 887 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS I 


x LS. 
DRAWING & A MATERIA 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 

option than all other systems. united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series for Schoels. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 

Praug’s Nat'l. Mistery Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary se 

Prang’s Trades and goes tions. Spiendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching 

Prang’s Color pass. to teachin 
Primary Schools. (Ado Boston 

Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manu of Prang’s School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
For Catalogue particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 
Brandt’s German Grammar 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, eed eet 1.50 
Crane & Brun’s French Reader, ‘s tee 
Day’s Phychology, Kthics, Esthetics, and Logic. 
Hart’s German Classics for students. 

(4 vola_ ready) -60 and $1.00 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, -  -50 

uc’s Learning raw. us. 
Lefingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - «+ 5 
Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce, 1,20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each 55 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, - 
Putnam's Series of Atlases. (14 voils.),- 75c. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - - 3.00 
Rosensten, Sores Reader, - - 
Sturtevant’s Kconomics, - * * 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) Each, 1.25 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


Chemical Text-Books. 


Manual of Intreductory Chemical Prac- 
tice. By Caldwell and trewman. $1.50. 

Manual of Bow-Pipe Anaylisis, Quatita- 
tive and Qoeantitative. $250 

Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
By Prof. C. W. Elliot and Prof. F. H Storer. Revi. 
sed by Prof. W. R. Nichols. $1 50. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 

23 Murray Street, New York. 
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of THE JOURNAL for the 


Bound Volumes years ist 167, 1680, 


"BR, sent to any addraas. 


STANDARD MUSIC BOOKS. 


For Quartet Choirs. 
Dew’s Responses and Sentences. 80 cts, 
Strachaver’s Church Music. $1 00. 
Shepard thuarch Collection. $1 00. 
Baumbach’s Sacred Quartets. $200. 
Baumbach’s New Coliection. $2.00. 
Buch’s Meotet Celiection. $2.00. 
Buch’s 34 Meotet Collection. $2 00. 
Emerson’s Sacred Quartets. $2.00. 


These are all collections of the best and most refined 
Sacred Music. 


Emerson’s Concert Selections. In 6 num- 
bers, each 25 cts. Complete, $! 00. 
Admirable Selections, Sacred and Srcular. Ditson 
& Co, also call attention to the exceedingly rich 
treasury of the best sacred music contained in the 
more than 100 Masses (by Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and other masters) which they publish, 
No Choral Society or Choir should be withon 
them. Latin and English words. Send for lists 
Average price 75 cts. 
For the Home. 
Cheice Vocal Dueta«. $1 00. 
Baifdan Kjerulf’s Album of Sengs. $1.50. 
Very superior collections. 
Leaves of Shamrock, $1.00. 
100 irish Melodies, arranged for piano, 
For Music Students. 
Ritter’s Student's History of Music. $2.50 


The most condensed and practical history extant. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Fischer’s Practical Organist. 


This admirable work, consisting of 2 volumes and con- 
taining 360 Preludes, interludes, Postiudes and Modu- 
lations by the best European com posers,is pre-eminently 
a valuable assistant to | organist. It is with- 
out doubt the best book of its kind published in this 
country. Price of Vol. I. $1.50 ; Vol. 11. $2.00. 


J. FISCHER & BBO., Music Publishers, 
No.7 Bible House, 4th Ave , bet. 8th & 9th Sts., N. Y. 


EASTER 


Bie EASTER EXERCISE, 
By J. E. HALL. 
his consists of a beautiful and instructive Re- 


sponsive Service, throughout which isinterspersed 
new and appropriate music, the whole forming a 
complete Raster Exercise for Sunday Schools. 

16 pP. Price 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen by 
mail, postpaid ; $4.00 a hundred by express, not 
prepai 


1888, EASTER HIMES, 1886. 


SERVICE, (Ad Li. 
collection of new, bright and pretty carols 

the very best writers of words and music, to whic 
is prefixed an exceedingly interesting Responsive 
Service, prepared by Nettie A. Wellman. The ar- 
rangement is such that the Service and Carols ma 

used separately or combined, as the music 
printed the Service, instead of being inter- 
it. Price, the same as * The Risen 

r ’ 


Send ror our complete Lists of Easter 
Music, Free. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
3. CHURCH & CO., 55 E. 13th St., New York City. 


SEND TO 


o|University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New Vork, 


75 | For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’s ALGEBRA, &c. 


THE NEW BOTANY. 


ing Organograpby, Histology, Vegetabie Physiol 
Systematic Botany, and BOTANY. By W. 


is, A 
Classified list of the Wild Flowers of the U. 8., with 
Keys and Index. By W. A Kelierman, Ph.D. 12mo. 
$1. Send for and tntroduction. 


terms for 
JOUN E, POTTER & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, PHILADRLPHIA. 


SOWER, POTTS & Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lieyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Speliers. 

Fewsmith’s Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 


Sheppard’s Constitution. 


Peterson’s Science. 803 eow 


Electric Hducational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


RAY’S TABLETS, 


TEST EXAMPLES 
Introduction Price, $1.00 per Doz. Tablets 


IN ARITHMETIC. 
Single Copies, by Mail, Postpaid, 10c. each. 


Ray's Tablets consist of from 32 to 48 pp. each, in neat form, each leaflet having printed at 


the head from five to ten problems, 


I. Addition and Subtraction of simple numbers ; 
no numbers used exceeding 10, 

II. Addition and subtraction of simple num- 
bers ; nosum or minuend exceeding 100. 

Four with numbers not 
exceeding 100. Use of symbols for ordi 
Weights and Measures, 

IV. Notation and Numeration of numbers not 
beyond the seventh order, Fundamental Rules, 
excluding Multiplication or division by more than 
one figure. Use of Simple Fractions. 


hey are CAREFULLY GRADED as follows ; 


Vv. Application of Fundamental Rules, United 
States Money, Denominate Numbers. 

VI. Common Fractions, Properties of Num- 
bers, Review of Fundamental Rules. 

VII. Operations in Compound Numbers, Dec- 
imal and Fractional Compound Numbers, Per- 
centage and Simple Interest. 

VIIL Application of Percentage, Ratio and 
ee a Square Root, Mensuration and Test 

roblems, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


C. F. STHARNS, N, B. Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston, Mass, 
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